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CHAPTER XLV. 


‘* T will not let thee go, . 
Ends all our month-long love in this? 
Can it be summed up so, 
Quit in a single kiss? 
I will not let thee go.” 
THEY are all gone now. Nell has walked up the avenue with 
Mr. Nobbs and Grant, the latter giving way to curses, “ not loud 
but deep,” directed against the stupid little toady, who, perhaps 
after all, is not so stupid, as no cause for leaving Nell and 
Grant alone together is apparent to him, Nell’s attentions to 
himself being decidedly marked! She seems indeed almost to 
cling to Mr. Nobbs, and when Geoffrey, running after her, steps 
to her side—the side near Nobbs, she draws him over to the other 
side, slipping her arm round his neck, thus putting Grant even 
farther from her, but all in the sweetest way, and always giving 
her best and prettiest smiles to Grant. She is feeling almost 
happy, sure in the belief that Cecilia is coming on, behind her, 
with Mrs. Wilding. 

But Cecilia had stopped at the last step of the stone staircase 
leading to the terrace, with Stairs beside her, and had there 
bidden Mrs. Wilding and her husband “ good-bye.” 

As they turn the corner where the escalonia bush hides the 
terrace from view, Stairs turns to her quickly. 
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“Give me half-an-hour before I go. 
bye alone!” 

Cecilia’s eyes fill with tears. 

“Ah! you won't go,” says she. And with this grief-lorn light 
within her eyes, she leads the way to the eastern garden, the 
“Old Garden,” as it is called ; and indeed a sweet, old-fashioned 
spot it is, filled with old flowers, and older memories and griefs 
and joys of many a hundred years. It had belonged to the 
Gavestons for generations untold ; it had been planned and laid 
out by them. 

A little summer-house stands in a far corner. Having reached 
it—it is Cecilia’s favourite resort—she turns to him. 

“You don’t really mean it, do you?” says she. “Of course,” 
with a little nervous laugh. “I know you meant to go. But 
there is no such great hurry, is there?” 

“TI shall go,” says he with determination. “Do not let us 
waste our last moments over an argument so vain as that.” 

“Why should it be vain? Peter will come back to-night, 
and——” 

He makes an impatient movement. 

“Can’t you see that is why I shall go?” 

“Oh, xo / That is why you can stay.” She looks mournfully 
at him. “I know how horrid people can be; what unpleasant 
things they can say. But when Peter is here——” 

Stairs checks her by a gesture. Does she know what she is 
saying—the horrible dishonour of it? No, surely she cannot. 

And indeed she does not. She is looking at him with open 
grief, with deepest misery. There is no undercurrent of 
meaning in her eyes. He will go, unless she can make him stay, 
and if he goes she will be wretched—that is all. 

“Come, think, Cecilia!” says he aimost roughly. “God knows 
the word honour is a poor thing on my tongue, but such as it is 
it has some small life in it yet. Do you think I can stay 
beneath the roof of your husband, loving you as I do?” His 
voice is agitated, the remembrance of Peter, kind and hospitable, 
has come back to him. “I cannot! It is impossible.” 

“Oh, why talk of love?” says sheeagerly. “ We are friends?” 
She breaks off, and her face changes. “However!” says she, 
pausing, as if thinking—perhaps it is the first time thought has 
ever stirred her greatly in all her life. “If it is your honour,” 
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she pauses again, and bursts into tears. “Go then! I would not 
have you afterwards look back, and perhaps hate me.” 

“T shall never do anything but love you,” says he with mourn- 
ful conviction. 

“ Honour !” she repeats the word as if it is strange to her, and 
yet as if it touched some new untried string within her breast. 
“Do you know, Phil, I have sometimes thought of telling Peter 

about it . . . ouroldlove,I mean .. .” 

“Don’t,” says Stairs, interrupting her, almost fiercely. “Would 
you destroy the only good that remains to you? I am going— 
he will remain. I shall in an hour drop out of your life for ever, 
he——” 

“In an hour!” She seems to have heard only those words, 
“You don’t mean it veally, Phil. You won’t go so soon. You 
will wait a day—a day or so—just a few little hours. See now, 
Phil,” with a sad attempt at reasoning calmly, “what a little 
time it is out of all our lives. And we are only friends—good 
friends,no more. People ””—piteously—* can be friends without 
other people finding fault with them, can’t they now ?” 

He makes her no answer. What answer is there to give, 
save one ? . 

“You,” she creeps closer to him, “you won’t go to-night any- 
way. You will wait till to-morrow. To-morrow after luncheon, 
there is a train. And r 

“T must—I must go,” says he desperately. 

“But why?” She looks at him with sad eyes. She would 
have said more perhaps, but that something in her throat 
chokes her. He can see that tears are not far off, and even as 
he looks at her, as if too miserable to withdraw his gaze, two 
large drops fall down her cheeks, sadly, slowly—most forlornly. 

He draws his breath quickly. A devil within him that has 
made a resting place in his heart for many weeks, now suddenly 
rises triumphant. He had known it was there, and ever since 
his first meeting with Cecilia he had fought it valiantly, and 
kept it at bay. But now its hour has come. Perhaps the 
perpetual wrestling has weakened Stairs, has laid his armour 
open, and the devil who never sleeps sees his opportunity 
The devil who never misses one. At all events the enemy has 
now risen, and rushing in upon him unawares, has crushed him 
under, and laid his hoof upon his neck. 
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Conquered, Stairs’ soul lies within the dust. 

. + * * + . « 

In a moment he has her in his arms, her pretty head pressed 
tenderly against his breast. 

“Come with me!” sayshe. It is a low whisper fraught and 
broken with passion. 

For a moment she lies within his arms, as if glad—as if 
thankful for the rest found there. Then she stirs—sighing—and 
pushes him from her, not angrily, or with disdain, but (and this 
he cannot fail to see) reluctantly. 

“You will?” whispers he eagerly. 

“No—no.” There is deep regret in her voice. 

“Why not?” impatiently. “ Are our lives given us to be made 
the jests of time? And what is your life here to you? And 
what is my life anywhere without you? My darling! My 
own!” He draws her to him, holding her hands only, this time 
however—he loves her too much not to respect her, and he re- 
members her late withdrawal from him. “You know how it is 
with me. It is nota moment’s growth, Cecilia. It is the one 
love of all my life. I have never loved anyone but you. You 
know that! Does that not count with you?” 

She looks at him, listening—trembling. Her eyes are on his. 
They are troubled, mystified. Distressed by the childish un- 
certainty of them he draws her to him again. He does not 
attempt to kiss her ; but passing his arm round her, he gently but 
with decision, draws her closer. Soon he tells himself—and a 
mad exultation uplifts him at the thought—she will be his for 
ever to hold, to cherish, to expend all his life upon. 

‘* The feverish finger of love ” 
has laid itself upon his heart. 

“ My darling, speak to me,” sayshe. “Come, Cissy, you weil /” 
He strains her to him. “ Decide—decide,” cries he feverishly. 
“ There is so little time!” 

“ Oh, don’t ask me that,” gasps she faintly. “Anything else— 
but to go—to go——” She is trembling violently, and he is 
still holding her. “There is Peter,” says she, almost indistinctly, 
so low has her voice fallen. “He has trusted me. It would be 
better ”—her voice is now anguished, “ to die, than to betray his 
trust. And, indeed, Phil, I would gladly die now, but death,” 
sadly, “ will not come near me.” 
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Stairs, letting her go, turns and walks abruptly up and down. 

“If he cared—if he cared, even half as much as I do.” 

“ He does care,” says she. She pauses with a little troubled air ; 
the trouble of looking into things, has come upon her now for 
the first time. She seems even startled. Surely Peter cares. 
“You spoke of honour a little while ago,” says she. “ Peter’s 
honour must be thought of too. It would touch him through 
me.” She pauses again. “He has been very good to me,” she 
bursts out at last as though against her will. 

“T can believe it.” Stairs’ face is very pale as he says this—as 
he acknowledges the worth of the man who had gained soveasily 
the treasure he had meant to conquer the world to win. “It is 
only I who have been bad to you!” He looks at her with deep 
and abiding grief within his eyes. “I have come into your life 
only to destroy it. And yet I swear to you, my beloved, that I 
fought against this hour. But it has been too strong for me. 
Must all our days be wasted? Must there be no sunshine on 
our paths? Will you hold back for ever—Czssy /” 

It is a note of passion. 

His arms are round her again. They hold her, and she alas! 
is willing to be held. 

“Come with me,” whispers he, his lips against her ear. 
“Come. It will be but amoment’s trouble—and after that “a 
His voice now, though still low, rings gloriously. “ After that——” 
He holds her back from him, her sudden surrender has made him 
madly happy. His face is white, but his eyes are lit with a glad, 
wild light. “ After that we shall be always together—together— 
always! My darling! My life, have you thought of it? Do 
you know half of what you are to me, how I idolize—how I 
adore you?” 

“Oh!” murmurs she softly. The half articulate sound seems 
to come from her heart ; she clings to him. Her cheek is lying 
against his. He has won then! His clasp tightens round her. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


‘* Nay, if they will not turn, there is blackness of darkness before them, 
Lurid with lights that lead only to uttermost hell.” 


NELL, in the morning-room, with little Geoffrey on his knees in 
one of the windows, building houses out of cards, is walking, 
with momentarily increasing restlessness, from the window to 
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her chair, and back again. When will Cecilia come in? How 
long—how Jong she has been out there—in the garden. 

Impatiently, and in a half-frightened way, she presses her 
hands together, staring through the window into the fast- 
gathering dusk outside. It is now six o’clock, and Philip’s train 
goes at seven. She is aware that she has told herself this, half-a- 
dozen times during the last hour—the repetition of it being due 
to the fact that she is dwelling with thankfulness on the thought 
that soon he will be outside Cecilia’s life—at all events for 
awhile, and, with any luck, for ever. But why doesn’t Cecilia 
come,in? Surely she has not been mad enough to try and 
persuade him to prolong his stay. And yet—it would be so like 
Cecilia ! 

Again another rapid walk to the window that overlooks the 
garden path! 

What can be keeping her? There is but little time left now, if 
he really means to catch his train, as the drive to the station will 
take at least fifteen minutes, and there are always little last 
things to be done and said; the bringing down of the 
portmanteaus, the good-byes, the sudden memories of the most 
important matters of all, left to the last, and nearly forgotten— 
the book for the journey, left on the toilet table so as to make 
quite sure of its being remembered. 

And the train goes at seven—and Philip with it, thank good- 
ness! Why doesn’t he come in? Every moment is growing 
precious. Her eyes are staring again along the garden path, 
but no moving thing meets her view. Shall she send a servant 
to warn him of the passing hour? That seems so cold, so 
unfriendly. And his journey will be a very lonely one, poor 
fellow 

Suddenly, from nowhere, as it were, a frightful fear springs to 
life within her breast. A hot burning colour dyes her cheeks, 
then fades away, leaving her ghastly. A sensation of faintness 
renders her cold, lifeless. Was it that word “lonely” that sug- 
gested the terrible thing? 

That cruel rush of cold to her heart has gone now, and once 
again she stares eagerly into the calm of the gathering night. 
Where—where is Cecilia? Dear Heaven! why isn’t Peter at 
home? Is there zo one to help her? No one! 

The fear grows stronger—surer. Her thoughts are hardly to 
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be endured. Clutching a fold of the amber curtain as if to 
steady herself, she combats them with all her might, but still 
they grow—looming large through the soft mist of the coming 
night outside. She becomes conscious presently that she is 
trembling in every limb. The train—Philip will go by it, but 
notalone. . . . Cecilia will go too! 

It seems quite an old, old thought now, in the dull certainty of 
it. She turns to the door mechanically, telling herself she must 
go to her, but pauses suddenly near the round oak table. 
Even if she did go, of what use would she be ?—with no authority 
behind her, with Peter so many miles away. If a woman could 
give up husband and position and reputation so easily, how much 
more easily a sister ! 

Still to go! She ought—she must. The ordeal seems more 
than the poor child can bring herself to endure, but there is a 
good deal of strength underlying the frivolity of her nature that, 
perhaps, only wants occasion to bring it to the front. She wall 
go to her, and hold her back, with all the strength of her young, 
strong arms, if it comes to that. And she could so hold her; 
Cecilia, so slender, so delicate, would be no match for her. She 
takes another step towards the door, and then again she stops. 
Is Cecilia there to hold? Is she already gone? 

She leans against the table; her hand, pressing upon it, keeps 
her steady. Again that dreadful faintness sweeps over her, and 
through it comes the sound of the boy’s playing with the cards 
in the distant corner. There is a little dull “777,” that tells of the 
cards’ collapse. Once again the Chinese pagoda has been laid 
low! 

Geoffrey gives way to a groan of disgust—/our storeys high, 
and now a ruin! Never mind, ruins can be rebuilt with 
energetic little hands, and the indomitable courage of youth. 
He gathers together the cards again, and begins a fresh castle. 

Nell, roused by the sound of the boy’s play, has turned her 
frightened eyes upon him. Why, here—here is the finest help ° 
of all—if only help has not arrived too late. The blood springs 
into her cheek, and courage once more fills her bosom. The 
child! Her child. 

“ Geoffrey,” calls she eagerly. 

“Yes,” returns the boy slowly, absently. Already the fresh 
pagoda is a storey high, and the interest in it is absorbing. 
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“Come here, darling. Come quickly. Oh, come, Geoffrey.” 

“In a minute,” says Geoffrey, kindly and courteously, but how 
could one expect one to “come quickly” when one is building 
houses out of cards? And already his erection has gained a 
second storey. He is building rapidly, and with success—the 
second storey stands firm and strong. 

“Don’t mind that, Geoff! Come here,” says Nell, so fiercely, 
and with such a stamp of her little foot, that the boy, astonished, 
looks up at her, a card in his hand (the first brick for the third 
storey), and surprise in his sunny eyes. 

“ Geoffrey,” says Nell, dropping on her knees beside him, 
“will you do something for me ?” 

The child looks at her, still clutching the card, however. 

“T will,” says he at last, after considerable hesitation, and two 
backward glances at the rising palace behind him. 

“Oh, I knew you would,” says his auntie, catching him in her 
arms, and smothering him with kisses, a process against which 
he most actively rebels. “You will run down to the garden, 
won't you? Now this minute. To your mother—to the little 
summer house—the little summer house she loves so much, and 
tell her—tell her P 

Here a sudden storm of grief overcomes her, choking her 
voice, and making her eyes blind with tears. Oh! to have to 
ask the boy to save his mother—and yet, what surer messenger? 
Whose charm so strong as his? It is a last, her only resource as 
it seems to Nell, whose strange, unaccountable fear is killing her. 

“To go to mammy ?” questions the child vaguely. 

“Yes. Yes, my darling.” Nell is sobbing uncontrollably 
now, though silently—holding the boy to her to conceal from 
him her grief. “Go there, and look for mammy, and if she is 
not there, go to the upper garden, that overlooks the sea—she 
loves that place too, and tell her——” 

“What’ll I tell her?” 

“ Oh, nothing—nothing!” Nell has risen to her feet, she has 
choked back her tears, and is standing pale and shaken before 
the child. “Just run to her, with your arms out like this”— 
holding out her own arms eagerly—“ and fling them round her 
neck like ¢zs,” catching the boy to her, and holding him against 
her heart. 

“Yes—but——” The child, not understanding, hesitates, 
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casting fond glances backwards at his growing palace. How 
firm it stands. It will not fall ¢#zs time ! 

“Never mind your house. I'll take care of it till you come 
back,” says Nell feverishly. Alas! in what a house of cards his 
mother now is dwelling! “Go now, Geoff, darling go—and 
hurry!” 

“But why ?” asks the child reluctantly, who naturally cannot 
see why he is required to go and hug his mother, on this parti- 
cular occasion ; she can always be hugged as often as ever she 
likes—and to go now, when his house is in danger. He casts 
another longing glance back at it—the two storeys still stand 
grandly firm. ; 

“Because I ask you. Isn’t Nellie—” with a wheedling voice 
that is stricken with misery, “ your own old auntie? Won't you 
do something for her? You wé/ go to your mammy, won’t you, 
ducky? Oh, you will, Geoffrey ”"—passionately. “And you 
will throw your arms round her and kiss her—and kiss her ”—in 
spite of her, her tears break out again here—* your own mammy, 
Geoffrey. Your own mammy, remember. She wants you, 
darling, she does indeed.” 

“Did she send for me?” asks the boy. 

“Yes.” Nell tells her lie without a qualm. 

“But she'll be coming in now, won’t she? And I ”—with 
considerable pride, “ want to show her my house when it’s done. 
It'll be a big one this time, there'll be four of them if nobody 
shakes it.” 

It seems hopeless! Even her own child won’t help her. Nell 
almost thrusts him from her, and then another chance occurs to 
her. She makes a last move. 

“It is time for you to go to bed,” says she coldly. “You 
surely will not go without bidding your mammy good-night.” 

“It isn’t time yet,” says the child startled. 

“Yes—it is.” 

“But mammy——’ 

“She is out in the garden. Go and bid her good-night—and 
go quickly.” The child rises and moves towards the window 
that opens on to the verandah. 

“She'll let me finish it?” says he. 

“Yes,” says Nell eagerly. She almost pushes the child 
onwards, “And remember what I told you. Your mammy is 
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not happy. Geoff—make her happy! Throw your arms round 
hei, and kiss her, and hold her, and #eep her! Oh, Geoffrey !” 

Nell’s voice dies away ; the boy has fled down the steps and 
into the gathering darkness, and now she is at peace to cry her 
eyes out. If the child should fail. . . . If she should be 
already gone. . . . 

Oh, the relief of being alone! She sinks into a chair—cover- 
ing her face with her hands—and sobs as if her heart would 
break, for a minute or two. Then she pulls herself together with 
the strength—the perpetual springing of hope—that belongs to 
youth only. It is what we moderns call a revulsion of feeling. 
Why, how foolish she has been. Of course it was impossible ; 
she must have been mad to think such thoughts of Cissy. Why, 
if she knew, she would never forgive her. . . . But she should 
never know. Poor Cissy—dear Cissy! . . . Was there ever 
a wrong thought in her mind? Oh, she trusted her—completely 
—perfectly ! 

But the child! HowJ/ongheis! Will he never come back— 
will she zever know ? 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


* O thou bright thing, fresh from the hand of God !” 
* * * * * * 
‘* Look how he laughs and stretches out his arms, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine.” 
It is the eleventh hour indeed! Cecilia with her lover’s arms 
around her has yielded. Yes—she will go with him. She has 
only to throw on her hat, her coat——a short walk through the 
woods will bring her to the station in ten minutes. She—— 

“Mammy! Mammy! Where are you?” 

The high, sweet cry of a child—the patter of little sturdy feet 
upon the gravelled path—the sight of a little handsome boy 
racing with all his might—capless, and with his bonny tight- 
cropped head thrown back. 

Cecilia almost ¢ivus¢s Stairs from her. An awful look comes 
into her eyes. 

“My God! I had forgotten fim!” says she. 

She shrinks backwards, almost cowering before the child who, 
now having seen her, casts himself with a little merry cry into 
her arms. The arms that for the first time in all his adored 
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little life, feel slack, loveless. It is not the want of love that 
makes them weak—fear and shame, and passionate self-reproach 
render Cecilia cold. 

“ Nellie told me I’d find you here,” says the boy gaily. “ You’re 
to come in, she says, and I was to kiss you like this, and like 
this.” He has pulled down his young mother’s head to his, 
with his fond, stout, little arms, and is kissing her, with a laugh 
between every kiss. “ You must come in at once, because it’s nearly 
time for me to go to bed, and I want to finish my house first.” 

“Tl come—in a minute, Geoffrey,” says his mother in a 
choking voice. 

“No, now—now!” with childish persistency, “I want to say 
my prayers to you.” 

Another stab. 

“ Last time I didn’t say my prayers to you I was very ill after 
it. ’Member ?” 

It was a year ago, and something had prevented her hearing 
the child say his simple prayers. “Our Father” first, and 
then “God bless Pappy and Mammy ” ; and it so happened that 
next day he developed a cold and was confined to his bed for 
some days. With a child’s queer reasoning he had always said 
that the reason he was ill was because he had not said his prayers 
at his mother’s knee. 

Ill! If he should be really ill, when she was miles and miles 
away from him . . ._ separated from him by still greater 
barriers than time or distance—barriers of her own erection. III! 
The word rings in her ears. Dying perhaps! Perhaps dead— 
and buried, and she not even knowing. 

With a frantic fervour she clasps him to her breast—holding 
him convulsively to her ; slowly she turns her eyes on Stairs. 

“Go!” says she, framing the word with difficulty. 

“You have decided?” His voice is cold and strange. He had 
known, from the moment of the boy’s coming, how it could be. 
The terrible look in her eyes was not to be mistaken. The 
child had dashed aside his chance far ever. He had come five 
minutes too soon. She sad given up her husband—she would 
not give up the child. 

“You must see,” whispers she in a voice of anguish, pressing 
the little one’s head against her bosom, as though to prevent his 
hearing. 
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“Perfectly! You had to choose between—him—and me, and 
vou have chosen the child. As child!” 

“No—mine—mine ! My own——” She pauses as if spent. 
“He is my soul! Shall I destroy him? When he grew up—to 
hear of me—to think with scorn of me . . . how would it 
be then? Mowhelovesme! ... Then! .. .”” 

“It is all over then?” says he brusquely. 

“T cannot!” 

“It is the last word, Cecilia?” 

“Yes,” in a dying tone. 

The child, struggling in her embrace, has now freed himself, 
and is looking anxiously from his mother to Stairs. 

“You are crying,” says he, peering at his mother in the now 
uncertain light—then turning upon Stairs, whom, with all a 
child’s curious instinct, he had never liked, he breaks out, “I 
hate you! It is you—it is you who are making her cry.” 

“Oh! Geoffrey, no; not a word, my darling!” 

Again she presses his head against her, as though to hide from 
him her face, and looks with anguished eyes upon her lover. 
- Dumbly she holds out to him her hand. He takes it mechani- 
cally, then drops it and turns to go. 

At this, a low but bitter cry escapes her. 

“Phil, Phil!” She sways a little towards him, holding out 
to him again, the hand he has so coldly dropped, whilst keeping 
the other still clasped around the boy. “A moment—you will 
not go—like this—you ”—gasping—“ will bid me good-bye?” 

For a while they so stand staring into each other’s eyes—she 
so white in her misery—he with a face full of the bitterness of 
death. Then he steps deliberately out of the summer-house, and 
disappears into the night mist beyond. 

. . * . . * + 

Silence has fallen on the garden. 

The rejected hand has slowly joined the other, and is now 
clasped around the child’s neck. Cecilia has sunk into a chair 
and Geoffrey, uncertain; but a little frightened, has crept into her 
lap. 

Outside, a sudden, gentle rising of the wind, has shaken a 
leaf or two from the rose-bush near, and far away beyond the 
hills over there, a young bright moon is standing, within a 
dazzling field of purple, shading to darkest grey. 
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“Mammy,” says the child nervously, “why don’t you come in? 
Are you crying again ?” 

“No, no.” 

“Your hands are very cold! I want to go in. I——” whim- 
pering, “I’m cold, too. I’m tired. I’m sleepy!” 

“Wait a while—a little while, my darling, with your Mammy 
—your poor Mammy,” 

He must be going now. In another minute or so he will be gone. 
Her heart is dying within her—her knees feel weak ; the effort 
to rise, to stir is beyond her. Now—what was that? The sound 
of carriage wheels? Now he is gone! gone—for ever! She 
has sent him from her 

“Phil e 

She starts to her feet with a stifled cry, still holding the child, 
but gazing before her, listening always to the departing wheels, 
her eyes straining into the night. 

“What is it, Mammy?” whispers the child, his voice beginning 
to quiver. Presently he bursts out crying. 

“Don’t, don’t! My darling, my delight. Don’t cry. It is 
nothing—nothing at all, my sweetheart. There, come, we will 
goin! And he will love his poor Mammy always, and he will 


always remember that she loved him beyond all, beyond every- 
thing—beyond life itself!” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


‘* Even ev’ry ray of hope destroyed, 
And not a wish to gild the gloom.” 


CECILIA has pushed back the curtains that hide the window 
leading on to the verandah, and has stumbled into the room 
before Nell sees her. 

“Oh! Thank God!” cries the girl fervently, forgetting herself 
in the strain of the moment. How is she to explain her thank- 
fulness further on? “Oh! Cissy. You have come. 

You——” 

She stops short abruptly. Cecilia’s face is ghastly! Is it 
Cecilia at all? 72s woman is ten years older than the 
Cecilia of the afternoon. The change in her terrifies Nell. She 
runs to her and would have caught her, but Cecilia thrusts her 
back—even in this supreme moment, the action is singularly 
graceful. 
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“Let me alone!” says she. Her soft, sweet voice is hardly 
recognisable. She has moved forward, but now she looks back 
at Nell. “He is gone /” 

The words break from her in a little burst, as though it were 
impossible to keep them back. Nell, who is like a sheet of 
paper herself, sends up silently a fervent thanksgiving to Heaven. 

“Gone?” 

“ Yes—for ever,” says Cecilia stupidly as if dazed. Then all 
at once her manner changes. Life comes into her face again. 
“Oh, no; he can’t be gone yet,” cries she. She hurries 
towards the window, and drags the curtains aside in a frenzied 
fashion. “There may yet be time - 

She has forgotten the sound of those wheels now lost and gone. 

“Are you mad?” says Nell sternly, going quickly forward, 
and getting between her and the window; “you ska// not go! 
You shall stay here! Cecilia, are you lost to all sense of 
honour? He is gone—gone, Cissy! And I thank God for his 
going !” 

“Qh, Nell! Oh, Nell!” says Cecilia. Her voice eats into Nell’s 

‘heart. She does not resist in any way. Indeed, she lets Nell 
lead her back and press her into a chair, where she lies as if 


exhausted. She has clasped her hands over her eyes. 

“ How shall I bear it? How?” A convulsive shudder shakes 
her slender body. Suddenly she springs up. “I can’t bear it! © 
I won’t! Nell, have pity! You are the only one whocan help 
me! Help me now! I must see him again—some way—and 


»” 


soon—soon. If I wrote to him. 

She breaks into wild weeping. 

“Hush!” says Nell, almost violently. “Do you want the 
servants to hear ?” 

She catches Cecilia, and folding her arms about her, presses 
her to her so that her sobs may not be heard. She herself, 
poor child, is shaking all over, yet still a great courage is with 
her . . . And God be thanked, Peter is away. 

“ Come upstairs,” says she in a low tone, but with authority. 

At any moment a servant may come in, and servants, given 
one glance, know everything. Servants are the cleverest class in 
the world. 

She slips her hand through Cecilia’s arm, and Cecilia, when 
her sobs have grown fewer, allows her to guide her from the 
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room and upstairs, a little journey accomplished by Nell in fear 
and trembling. But providentially all the women-servants are 
downstairs at this time, and she gets Cecilia into her room 
without encountering anyone. 

“We shall be quiet here. You told Marshall you would not dress 
to-night, did you not? Lie back there, and rest, and do not talk.” 

“T must talk to you,” says Cecilia. “I must tell you, Nell— 
you will listen? Oh, the comfort of sayzug it all.” 

“Don’t say too much,” says Nell a trifle grimly. “There is 
always to-morrow !” 

“To-morrow!” Cecilia looks at her, as if only half under- 
standing ; then the misery in her eyes grows if possible deeper. 
“Oh! dear Heaven! it is true!” cries she. “To-morrow—and 
the to-morrow after that—and days and years—years, Nell! 
How am I to live them out? Oh! why did I let him go? He 
wanted me to go with him, and I refused—vefused.” 

“Don’t talk like that,” says the girl. “Don’t !*~I tell you, you 
will be sorry ; you have a husband and ‘ 

“I know it” — passionately. “Does one forget one’s chief 
misfortune? I have a husband who was forced upon me when I 
was a mere child — when I did not know what I was doing; 
when I was a girl younger than you are now. I knew nothing 
then, but I know zow what I did, I threw away my life, my soul, 
my happiness! What is Peter to me? I tell you”—she rises 
suddenly and flings out her arms with a tragic gesture—“I 
would gladly see him dead rather than that Philip should endure 
one pang.” 

“You don’t know what you are saying,” says Nell. She is 
terribly agitated. “To speak of Peter like that. Peter, who 
loves you, who trusts you!” Cecilia makes a terrible movement. 
“Oh, darling, darling, think.” All at once her grief overpowers 
her, and she gives way. Sinking at Cecilia’s feet, she clasps her 
arms round her. “I know—I &zow that you are suffering, but 
think of Peter, Cissy, think of the man who——” 

“T can’t,” says Cecilia stonily. She makes a faint effort to 
push the girl from her, but Nell still clings to her, crying bitterly 
but noiselessly, her face hidden against her sister’s skirts. “I 
can think of nothing but my lost youth—my lost happiness— 
my dead life. Allis over. All. I tell you, Nell, I have not one 
thought left for Peter. I was sold to him 
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“But he did not know.” 

“ Nevertheless he must take the consequences. He ”—with a 
cruel judging, that seems to transform her — “should have 
known.” 

“ Still—he didn’t,” pleads Nell. “ And he has loved you—been 
good to you. He is your husband. Cecilia, you must remember 
you have a husband and a——” 

“No. No.” Cecilia breaks from her embrace, and Nell rises 
slowly to her feet. The face of the child is before them both. 
“T forbid you to speak of hzm.” 

There is a long silence, from which Cecilia is the first to 
recover. Her manner is a little changed now, calmer, colder. 

“I know all that you would say. I ama married woman— 
the rights of marriage are sacred. I do not respect them, and I 
do not love the man to whom the law has bound me. I am 
therefore ”—with a contemptuous laugh—“a wicked woman!” 

“No. No, darling.” 

“You are right.” She throws back her lovely head with a 
defiant gesture. “People may call me so, but I don’t fee 
‘wicked. It is the world that has been wicked to me. Why 
should I be deprived of love and joy—you talk to me—you who 
have your life before you—who can choose this man or that for 
your husband—you, who have no mother to coerce you—to /ie 
to you—to ” She breaks off suddenly, and begins to pace, 
with quick, uneven steps, up and down the room. 

“Tt was hard,” says Nell, in a low tone, broken, sweet, 
sympathetic. It touches the wounded heart. Cecilia, stopping 
short, looks at her. 

“Hard! That is the word. You feel for me then? You 
understand—you do not condemn!” 

“Oh! Cissy! You now I don’t.” 

* + * * * * * 

“Dinner will be ready in half an hour,” says Nell presently— 
a fresh anxiety springing to life. “You must bathe your eyes.” 

“TI can’t go downstairs,” says Cecilia. ‘“ Nellie—arrange it.” 

“We can have a tray sent up here then.” 

Sometimes when Peter has gone on magisterial business to 
one of the county towns, the sisters had preferred a little un- 
ceremonious meal sent up to them to Cecilia’s dainty boudoir, to 
the more prolonged dinner downstairs in the big dining-room. 
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“Tt will be all right—I’'ll speak to James presently. Now do, 
try and take a little rest.” 

“Yes—yes.” She leans back, sighing, heavily, but almost 
immediately looks up again. “Did he—did he say good-bye to 
you?” 

“No,” stoutly. “Isuppose he had some sense of decency left. 
He must have understood why I sent——” 

She stops. She had not meant to betray her part in the 
affair, but it is too late now to retract. 

“ You sent Geoffrey to the garden ?” 

“Yes,” says Nell, disdaining to compromise. “I sent him, 
and whatever you may think of it—I shall always regard it as 
the best action of my life. You ought to be very grateful to me.” 

“OQught I?” says poor Cecilia. She turns away, and the 
tears run down her cheeks afresh. “I suppose so. But”— 
plaintively—* J’ not.” 

“Look here,” says Nell presently, when she has bathed her 
forehead with eau de Cologne, and restored her to calm again. 
“Peter will be back at half-past eleven at latest, and you will 
have to see him.” 


“T will not,” says Cecilia, with sudden, strange determination. 

« But ” 

“T will not! Tellhim I have a headaehe. Tell him anything 
you like. I shall certainly not see him.” 

“But is that wise, Cissy? Surely he will think—connect——” 

“T don’t care what he thinks,” says Cecilia doggedly, and, 
indeed, this proves final. Nell, after five minutes’ further argu- 
ment, finds it impossible to move her. 

Dinner comes, and, the sorry pretence at eating it being at an 
end, Cecilia decides on going to bed. 

“I’m tired. I’m worn out, Nellie.” 

“I know. I'll put you to bed. Poor old ducky!” 

Tenderly—with the most loving care Nell undresses her, and 
brushes her hair, and finally tucks her into her bed. 

“Good-night now, darling, and try to sleep.” 

“TI will—I will, indeed,” says Cecilia obediently, who feels as 
though she will never go to sleep again. And Nell turning 


away, she puts out a hand and catches her. To be left 
alone. 


“Nell—a moment. . . .” 
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“Yes, darling. Would you like me to stay with you?” 

“Oh! I should. But—you are tired.” 

“T am not, indeed.” 

“Yes, you are! I know you are. But, Nellie”—she draws 
up the sheet over her face, as if to hide it, in a childish way— 
“he said something to me about—about honour!” 

“ Oh, 4zs honour!” says Nell contemptuously, but so low that 
Cecilia does not hear her. 

“Yes! Honour! Well, I have saved his honour, Nell. But 
—I have broken my own heart!” 

“ Cissy !” 

Nell tries to pull down the sheet, and look at her, but she 
resists strongly. 

“Oh, Cissy darling, what can I do for you ?” 

“What can anyone do for me?” 

There is a pause, and presently, in a stifled voice, she says: 

“ Bring Geoff to me.” 

Nell, running into the nursery, lifts the boy—so rosy and so 
sweet in his happy dreaming, and gives him, only half awake, 
into his mother’s arms. 

“Mammy,” says he drowsily, but so happily. It is one of his 


many treats to sleep with his “Mammy.” Nell sees Cecilia’s arms 

close round him, sees her eager kiss upon his pretty cheek, sees 

the almost convulsive clutching to her of the loved little form— 

and, lowering the lamp, she steps lightly from the room. If 

anything can cure this cruel wound, surely the child’s arms will! 
* * * * + * * 


Half-past eleven has struck, and Nell, stepping out into the 
corridor, meets Gaveston as he comes up the stairs. She lays 
her finger on her lips. Cecilia has had one of her headaches, 
she explains to him. She, Nell, had taken Geoffrey to sleep 
with her. Both are asleep now. He must be careful not to 
disturb them. 

Of course he will be careful. On tiptoe he creeps to his wife's 
room, and having laid the candlestick on the floor, leans over 
her and his child. 

Such a lovely pair! The faces so alike—and one scarcely 
younger than the other. The child’s arms are flung wide, in all 
the happy abandonment of childhood, but the mother’s arms are 
fondly clasped around the little shapely body. 
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But how pale Cecilia looks. What circles lie beneath her 
eyes. Her headache has been bad, poor darling! Nell had 
not made enough of it! But no doubt this sound sleep will 
chase it all away. 

Noiselessly he withdraws from the room, and as the door 
closes behind him, Cecilia stirs. Softly bringing one of the 
sleeping child’s hands to her lips, she presses kiss upon kiss on 
it—then breaks into bitter tears. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


‘* When a man is old, 
And the weather blowes cold, 
Well fare a fire and a furred gowne ; 
But when he is young, 
And his blood new sprung, 
His sweetheart is wirth halfe the towne!” 
IT is a month later, and Nell, filled with joy at the beauty of this 
sweet September day, has decided on going for one of her long, 
lonely rides across the downs. No groom for her on these wild, 
happy excursions, only her pretty bay mare—“ Miss Jenkins,” 
to keep her company. 

Down through the woodland path, where the beech-leaves 
are making a copper carpet for her horse’s feet, and out into the 
open ground beyond—up the big hill, and so on to the high 
level sweep of country, from which one can see the ocean for miles 
and miles. The smell of the sea-weed is in the air to-day, and 
the heavy gorgeous purple of the heather is decorating the 
whole wide world—so far as she can see. There is a splendid 
majesty about the sombre glory of this autumn day. 

‘* September, all glorious with gold as a king, 
In radiance attired, 
Outlightening the summer, outsweetening the spring, 
Broods wide on the woodlands with limitless wing, 
A presence of all men desired.” 

Oh! how sweet it is up here with the salt spray casting its 
fragrance towards her, and the sun glistening and playing with 
the waves, that seem so many years away down there. She 
pulls rein, and letting Miss Jenkins fret a little, gazes thought- 
fully at the sea. That great thing! How free it is, tossing 
this way and that at its own free will—so calm, so solemn, so 
entirely without care! If you had told her at this moment that 


9* 
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there were such rude tyrants as tides to hold this seemingly-free 
ocean in check, and that there was even a moon to check the 
tides, it might perhaps have taken something from her admi- 
ration of the ocean’s freedom, and certainly you would have 
displeased her. Presently Miss Jenkins, having protested over- 
much at the enforced delay, Nell continues her way across the 
downs, the mare breaking unforbidden into a light canter. It 
seems to set itself to music, and presently Nell finds herself 
singing : 
** Oh! who will o’er the downs with me 
Oh ! who will with me ride? 
Ob ! who will up and follow me, 
To win a blooming bride?” 

Suddenly she bursts out laughing. Perhaps it is the ozone that 
has got into her head, but certainly she has not felt so joyous 
for weeks as she does to-day. What a ridiculous glee! Were 
they all . . . all the followers to win “the blooming bride?” 
And “blooming ”—how the word has lost its first fresh mean- 
ing? It sounds now like a costermonger’s ditty addressed to 
his young woman. But costermongers, as a rule, don’t run away 
with their young ladies on horseback—they content themselves 
with a wedding trip on “A Bicycle made for Two,” if one can 
depend on those who attempt to explain their manners and 
litfle eccentricities. 

Miss Jenkins has now taken a small fence that stood in her 
way—a way that leads into the woods of “Strange,” and the 
thread of Nell’s thoughts is broken. 

‘* My father, he has locked the door, 
My mother keeps the key. 
But neither locks nor bars can keep 
My own true love from me!” 

What a terribly determined person! Thank goodness people 
are not so determined now-a-days. But even if they were; 
well—there’s one thing, she will not be anyone’s “blooming 
bride” for many a year yet—if at all. No! marriage is a mis- 
take. Poor Cissy’s failure is always before her. An ever freshly 
recurring grief. 

She is in the “ Strange” wood now, and even as her thoughts 
take this heroic turn, she finds herself looking at Grant, who is 
riding towards her through the trees, evidently in mad haste. 

Now, part of her desire to enjoy this exquisite day alone, had 
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arisen out of a determination to avoid “the coming man.” She 
had seen him yesterday, and he had expressed a determination 
to come over and see Cecilia to-day. One could easily know 
what that meant. Cecilia would give him tea, an hour after he 
arrived, and Cecilia would disappear for another hour after that ; 
and this troublesome Captain Grant had been pressing his suit 
with her—Nell—somewhat vigorously during the past fortnight. 

How idiotically Time (old as he is, he might surely know 
something !) arranges matters. Why on earth should Alec be 
here, of all places, at this hour? The sun and the earth refuse 
to answer this leading question, and there he is certainly, at all 
events ! 

“How d’ye do?” says she ever so pleasantly, and trying to 
keep a guilty look out of her eyes. It is impossible to put out 
of sight the fact that he had told her that he would be at The 
Park at five, and here is she, at half-past four, riding leisurely in 
the opposite direction. He had told her too, that he would 
have to spend his morning at the McGregors’, who were getting 
up private theatricals,so that he could hardly lay the flatter- 
ing unction to his soul, that she had come this way to meet him, 
as the McGregors live in exactly the opposite direction. 

“ Quite well, thank you,” returns he ironically, dropping to the 
ground, and going up to her, his horse’s bridle over his arm. 
“I needn’t ask how you are—this long ride from your home 
assures me of your health. Are you coming back to tea?” 

“Did you expect me to be there? You told me you were going 
to see Cecilia.” 

“Nell! Is that honest?” 

“T don’t see why I am to be accused of dishonesty,” says the 
girl, flushing in spite of herself, and playing somewhat nervously 
with her reins. 

“Don’t you? You knew very well,” says the young man, 
breaking into open wrath, “that I was going over to The Park 
to-day to see you. Will you deny ¢hat ?” 

“Have I denied anything? Even,” her own anger rising now, 
“if I did know you were going, why should I be accused of—of 
very unpleasant things, because I choose to go for a ride instead 
of staying in for afternoon-tea? Supposing I had a headache 
and wished to ride it off? . . .” 

“Had you a headache?” His manner has now all the deter- 
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mination of one who means to elicit an answer, whether she 
wishes to give it or not. It is a sort of bringing her to bay that 
annoys Nell. 

“No; I had not,” says she slowly, and with distinct defiance. 

“ That is not to be misunderstood at all events,” says he coldly. 
He turns away, but even with his foot in the stirrup—he hesi- 
tates, and as a consequence is lost. 

In a moment he is at her side again. 

“Nell—it is useless. I can’t go—not while there is the 
smallest chance of getting you. And as long as you don’t love 
any other fellow, there may be that.” 

He pauses, as if waiting for a denial from her as to the other 
possible chance. The denial does not come. 

“You don’t ?” 

“No—no. Of course not,” hastily. “ I ”—impatiently—*am 
quite ¢2ved of telling you that.” 

“I’m not tired of hearing it.” 

Miss Prendergast makes a little angry movement, and 
turning in her saddle looks through the trees to where a 
glimpse of the ocean can still be seen. The horses have 
lowered their heads, and are nibbling with a rather dignified 
air, the long unsavoury grass that grows beneath trees. 

“Don’t turn from me like that, Nell. Is it because I tell you 
that you are the only woman in the world I want to marry, that 
you should treat me with disdain ?” 

“TI don’t treat you with disdain. I treat you just as I do 
anyone else. But—why can’t you see it? I don’t want to be 
married at al/!” She has not turned her head towards him, 
she is still gazing out at the glimpse of the ocean, that shows 
between the trees, so free, so calm. She too wants to be free. 

To go her own way, to have no control over her, no one 
to ask why she travels this path, or that. Cecilia’s marriage is 
ever before her. What a terrible mistake that had been—and 
is any marriage very happy ? 

“You know you don’t mean that,” says he. 

“TI do. I want to be an old maid.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

Perhaps looking at her, there is some justification for this rude 
remark. 

“I want to be free anyway,” says she slowly. 
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“But in a year or two. Perhaps then you would listen to me. 
Perhaps then you would tire of freedom.” 

“Never. Never.” 

“How can you tell? A year makes a great difference. 
Give me some hope, Nell.” 

“What can I say to convince you?” cries she in despair. 
“ Surely this is hard on me. What hope zs there to give?” 

“It is true, however, what you said just now—that there is no 
hope for any other man.” 

“ How persistent you are,” faintly smiling. “No! there is no 
hope for any other man or,” laughing, “ you either. Not i 
She holds out her hand to him kindly, and in the thankful spirit 
of one who has found a way of escape out of her trouble, “not a 
scrap.” 

“I may believe you?” taking the hand and holding it as 
though it were a relic. 

“You may,” eagerly, “you may indeed.” She is bending 
slightly from her saddle, and Grant is looking up at her with 
undeniable devotion in his gaze. It is perhaps a little un- 
fortunate that Wortley should have chosen this moment of all 
others—gun in hand—to step on to the top of a wall that leads 
into a field some distance away. From there he has a clear view of 
the two below—of Nell bending towards Grant—of Grant hold- 
ing her hand. Of the two faces, so close together—so earnest ! 

CHAPTER L. 


‘* The whimpering winds have lost their way ; 
Weep, yaffel, weep from tree to tree ; 
The trunks stand grim and the fields stretch gray, 
And, the year that is dead, is dead for aye ; 
Weep, yaffel, weep from tree to tree.” 
WITH a sharp ejaculation he drops from the wall back into the 
field from which he was just come. To look further is im- 
possible, though he would have given half he is worth to see ; 
but it is with a sense of passionate disgust that he leans 
against the wall, and lets his mind dwell on the picture he has 
just seen. What a contemptible flirt! And without a particle 
of principle! She had lied to him freely about Grant—he has 
seen enough with his own eyes now, to convince him for ever of 
that, and no doubt she had not been quite truthful about her 
relations with Stairs. 
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There had been some foolish gossip in the neighbourhood 
about Stairs and her sister, Mrs. Gaveston, but people, as some 
wise person has discovered, are “mostly fools,’ and Miss 
Prendergast had undoubtedly befooled them to the top of her 
bent. It seems even possible that this accomplished coquette 
had used her own sister as a blind to hide her flirtations. 

At all events she has befooled him twice. He had believed 
her when she told him Grant was nothing to her—twice he had 
believed that, and now with this evidence 

There is an old proverb, that “the third is the charm.” Her 
third time has come, and the charm is—with him now, he has 
seen—he knows. 

The soft trample of horses’ hoofs across the field behind him 
sharpens his thoughts. In another moment Miss Prendergast’s 
mare has cleared a small break in the wall, and is advancing 
towards him. 

“You, Sir Stephen? You have been killing some poor pretty 
thing of course ?” 

. She makes a gesture towards the gun on his shoulder, 
and her manner is meant to be, as usual, as indifferent as 
possible. But it is clear all the same that his appearance has 
disturbed her in an extraordinary degree. To him, it occurs 
that she is afraid of his haying seen her just now with Grant. 
To her — 

“No. I have been very unfortunate so far. If I had said 
that to you, it might have had more meaning.” 

“You think J have been killing something then? But Miss 
Jenkins, as you see, is quite fresh.” 

“She has had a long rest.” To hide from her the fact that he 
had seen her with Grant is distasteful to his sharp sense of 
honour. “I saw you talking to Grant just now,” he says bluntly. 

“You saw?” . 

“Certainly I did. I couldn’t help it. You might have seen 
me too, for the matter of that. I stood on the wall here. The 
world is free to everyone, you know, and I couldn’t possibly have 
known that you were keeping a tryst with some one at the other 
side of it.” He points to the wall. 

“A tryst. Still—you say you saw—and then i 

“And then I jumped down. I felt I shouldn’t have seen— 
even so much.” 
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“Did you? What a delicate conscience! And what was 
there to be seen ?” 

“Need I tell you?” His tone is quite as sarcastic as hers. 
“A very charming picture, I assure you, and highly romantic. 
A girl on horseback, a man, very literally at her knees. 
Evidently the chosen lover, as the girl’s hand was tenderly 
clasped in his. I am sorry,” says Wortley, breaking off 
suddenly, “that I cannot add a few more touches to the pretty 
scene, but as I have already told you, at that interesting stage 
of the proceedings, I found I ought not to be there at all, so I 
jumped off the wall.” 

“You are very clever,” says Nell, her face extremely pale. 
“You are also,” slowly, “ very impertinent !” 

“You wrong me there, I think,” says Wortley, still with his 
mocking smile. “You must remember that you insisted on my 
telling you what I saw. Was the description not graphic 
enough, or too highly coloured? Where am I in fault? For my 
own part I see but one error in my conduct. As your guardian 
I should perhaps ot have dropped off that wall—I should have 
kept my eye on you. But as you see, I fell short there. 

“ As I have just hinted, you are wonderfully conscientious.” 

“AmI? [fn a little time, to which I am sure you look for- 
ward with hope, you will be released from my conscientious care. 
In the meantime, it is my bounden duty to look after you—to 
tell you what I think of you.” 

“Of me?” 

“Of you.” 

“Then tell me!” Nell is looking at him with an air that 
would have daunted most men, with the contemptuous open air 
of a young girl who thinks she knows all things, and who in 
effect knows so very little. Her manner is very defiant and it is 
quite plain to him that she is extremely angry. 

“Shall I?” 

“T hope you quite understand that you must,” says the girl 
with a certain hauteur. 

“*Your blood be on your own head,’” says Wortley, regarding 
her with exasperating calmness, “though perhaps, what I am 
going to say, will raise you a peg or two in your own estimation. 
As a fact I think you the greatest coquette it has ever been my 
great good fortune to meet. There! That’s praise, isn’t it? It 
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is always a matter for rejoicing to be the biggest person in one’s 
own line.” 

“And on what have you founded this remarkable theory of 
yours?” Miss Prendergast’s voice sounds stifled. 

“You insist on going further then.” He shrugs his shoulders. 
“Why, there is first one lover, and then another.” 

He stops, and she colours hotly. Who does he mean by the 
other? Surely not . . . Me—Sir Stephen—has never 

“T don’t understand you,” says she icily. 

“Then you shall! First Grant, and then Stairs.” 

Nell draws a quick breath. 

“Captain Stairs!” Her astonishment is too great for words. 
“You are mad ’—are the words on her lips, but by a supreme 
effort she subdues them. Her thoughts have flown to Cecilia 
again. If this can help her. . . . All at once she deter- 
mines to accept the situation for Cecilia’s sake. 

“Yes—Stairs.” He looks at her, expecting, hoping for a 
denial, but none comes. 

“You don’t deny it then ?” 

“No,” haughtily, “I deny nothing.” 

“You have changed your tactics. Last time you denied 
everything.” 

“TI am sorry I went to so much trouble. I forgot myself 
greatly when I did.” 

“You admit then that you spoke falsely to me with regard to 
Grant.” 

“T admit as little as I deny,” says she, lifting her eyes suddenly 
tohis. There is atouch of fireinthem. “ Has it occurred to you 
that you are calling me a liar ?” 

“No,” says Wortley, whose face is now rigid. “The only thing 
that has occurred to me is, that you ought to be ashamed.” 

“So I am,” she laughs suddenly, bitterly—it is the shortest, 
the most miserable little laugh—* of you /” 

“It is kind of you to give me even so much attention, especi- 
ally as I cannot see how it is deserved.” 

“Don’t you? Is there nothing shameful in attacking me as 
you have done—of accusing me of all sorts of terrible things—of 
being abominably rude to me—of——” 

“ All this simply means,” says he coldly, interrupting her with- 
out apology, “that you refuse to see yourself in the wrong.” 
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“Wrong! There is xo wrong.” 

“ Of course not,” with a disagreeable smile that enrages her, 
“women are never wrong. Let it rest there.” 

“No,” quickly, passionately. “It shall not rest there. You 
shall speak.” 

“You order me about a good deal,” says he, in an amused 
sort of way that is almost cruel—“ should one order one’s guardian 
like that ? You have courage for so much, but after all you have 
not the courage to acknowledge your own faults ; to see——” 

She checks him. 

“Oh, courage,” says she contemptuously. “The want of that 
is not my besetting sin. Why,” leaning towards him, “as you 
see, I have courage enough to defy you. You,” with a strange 
laugh, “the arbiter of my fortune, the director of my life! I 
defy you, for example, to tell me how I am in the wrong.” 

“There is no occasion for defiance,” says Wortley icily. “I 
know you are in the wrong when—amongst others” —(this is 
bitter) “ you encourage Grant without definite designs—without 
having made up your mind to marry him.” 

“Are you so sure of my mind?” 

A pang that he cannot, or will not, acknowledge shoots through 
his heart. The girl sitting on her horse in an easy, pretty attitude 
is looking down-at him, a half smile upon her lips, a smile of 
scorn, and wrath, and something else impossible to understand. 

“I don’t presume to be sure of anything. I, however, accept 
your present hint. I only wish you had spoken sooner. To me” 
—he clears his throat—* Grant seems a very suitable husband for 
you. I wish you had spoken before. I should certainly have 
made no objection. If he has not money, he has a profession, 
and he will get on in it, no doubt, and his family is excellent. I 
really wish you had let me into your confidence before. For my 
part I think him a very good fellow. If you had told me before of 
your lo—affection ” he stumbles over this unmistakably, but 
without losing hold of himself altogether. “If you had told me 
you wished to marry Grant—” here another stumble—‘* I should, 
as your guardian—have given you all the help I could.” 

He stops, he has shifted his gun from one shoulder to the other, 
and back again, and still is waiting for her answer. Why he 
should wait is not clear tohim. All he knows is that he zs waiting, 
and that her answer, when it comes, will mean life or death. 
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“You are zoo good, zoo kind,” the answer comes at last from 
lips parted, pale, but smiling. The smile is distinctly hostile, 
and in the eyes dwells hostility too, and something more that 
goes to Wortley’s heart—is it wrath or hatred or—grief ? 

“ But as a fact—you are fond of facts, are you not ?—I do not 
want to marry Captain Grant or Captain Stairs, or—”with a 
direct and angry glance at him, and with eyes that flame anew, 
“ anyone.” 

A moment later and she is gone. 


CHAPTER LI. 
‘* This thought is as a death !” 
GONE! Her pretty mare, always a little restive under control, 
gladly springs forward beneath the touch of his mistress’s light 
hand upon the curb and soon both are racing across field and 
moor again. 

The wild excitement of the gallop falls in well with Nell’s 
present mood, the air flying past her face seems to soothe her, 
and take from the late passage of arms much of its bitterness. 
‘For one thing it leaves her small time for thought, and coming 
to an old iron gate-way that leads through a once handsome, 
but now deserted and weed-grown avenue to a magnificent view 
of the sea, she determines on carrying her ride so far. Yes, she 
will go up to the top of Lone Crag, and there watch the waves 
beat their hearts out against the rocks. 

Bringing the mare to the gateway, she bends forward, and 
tries to lift the latch with the handle of her whip, but Miss 
Jenkirs, restive always, sidles backwards and forwards, prevent- 
ing her from attaining her object. | 

However, after two or three ineffectual attempts, she manages 
to get the gate open in spite of her, and giving it a vigorous 
push with the handle of her whip, leads the mare through. 
The push, unfortunately, had been too vigorous— the gate, 
though old is well-hung, and coming with a crash against the 
stonework at the other side, swings back again violently against 
the mare’s flank. The latter, irritated no doubt by the many 
checks during her morning’s gallop, and never of a very satisfac- 
tory temper, becoming thoroughly unnerved by this unexpected 
shock, rears frantically, plunges forward, rears again—and throws 
her rider heavily ! 
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There had been one sharp cry—no more. Nell, expecting the 
reclosing of the gate as little as the mare, had been quite as 
unprepared for the shock, and the second rear had flung her 
right out of the saddle—some merciful help from heaven having 
loosed her foot from the stirrup. It was all so sudden, that she 
had hardly time for thought—for fear, and the mare, after that 
last rear, had bolted, leaving behind her on the moist earth, a 
slender figure huddled up—senseless—motionless ! 

Now the last sound of the mad brute’s flying hoofs has 
ceased upon the air. Nothing is here, but silence, deep and 
lasting. A little frightened hush seems to have fallen upon 
everything. 

‘* Not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the fresh leaves seem’d stirr’d with prayer!” 


Once a chaffinch, creeping close to the small gloved hand, 
regards it searchingly, with its head bent to one side—then, as if 
terrified, flies away—though surely there was small cause for 
fear in that little lifeless palm. The girl’s hat has fallen off, and 
rolled to some distance from her, and the soft drowsy wind is 
playing with the curls upon her forehead. One foot is showing 
beneath the short skirt of her habit, the other is doubled up 


beneath her. Her pale lips are slightly parted, and the half- 


closed eyes seem gazing dumbly at the blue heaven above them. 
.. 3 * * * + * * 


Wortley, when Nell had ridden abruptly from him, had gone 
on his own way. This, as it chanced, led him by an oblique and 
much shorter route than she had taken, to the old gate through 
which she had striven to enter. His thoughts are bitter enough 
as he goes along, and so engrossing, that the partridges come to 
no grief at his hands. Perhaps, the bitterest part of his 
meditations lies in the doubt as to whether his part in the late 
encounter had been a very manly one. He had purposely 
offended, and almost insulted her—certainly she had considered 
herself most unkindly used. Was it all worth while? Could he 
change her mood—or alter her character? Was this senseless 
quarrelling to be kept up for ever? And after all, what right 
had he to— 

What is that over there? His thoughts come suddenly to an 
end. He had just been crossing a stile, and now stands on the 
topmost rung of it, with all the broad stretch of barren land 
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below him exposed to view. Across it a horse is tearing, saddled, 
bridled, but riderless. 

Great Heaven! it is hers! From where is it coming? He 
glances rapidly backwards, and from right to left, but nothing is 
to be seen. Flinging down his gun, he springs to the ground, 
and dashes across the country towards that part from which the 
horse had seemed to come. Itis a bare chance, but he will use it. 

As he runs, he never for a moment deludes himself. He 
might have relieved his maddening fears, by suggesting to 
himself that she had dismounted, and when safely on the 
ground, her horse, frightened at some passing shadow, had 
bolted ; that he would see her presently, and laugh with her 
over the absurd situation. No. No. He felt he should never 
laugh with her again—should never scold her again—should 
never—— Oh! God forgive him!—how could he ever have 
darkened the smile on that joyous face—should never make her 
unhappy again ! 

No hope at all beguiles his way—nothing travels with him 

but blackest despair ! 

‘ Presently he reaches the road, and looks up and down it, 
breathing heavily, his eyes straining for signs. No, no sight of 
horse’s hoofs anywhere! He was wrong then, the mare had not 
come up this road. Once again he looks straight down the road, 
this time, to where in the far distance the old iron gate can be 
seen. 

Ah, there! Surely those marks in the dusty road outside the 
gate mean something. The gate too—is not closed as usual. In 
there she must have gone. It is a clue, at all events. 

It takes him but two minutes to get to the gate—to push it 
further open, to 

* * * * . * ' 

He has fallen on his knees beside her, and lifted her head on 
his arm. Oh! Nell! Oh! Well! 

The dear little head, all crushed and soiled, and the face, with 
the beautiful lips and the half-dead eyes, and that terrible smile 
—so calm—so placid! And the soft hair blown apart! 

For a moment Wortley thought he was going mad, and in 
that moment he knew that he loved her; that he had loved her 
all along ; from the very first instant he had ever seen her. He 
knew more than that—it seemed quite clear to him in that 
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awful moment, that he would never love a woman again as he 
had loved her. And she was lying here within his arms— 
crushed, senseless—perhaps dead ! 

He lays his hand upon her heart, but for awhile can feel 
nothing. Then at last it seems to him that some feeble 
throbbing can be felt. Thrusting his hand into his pocket he 
searches for his flask—to find nothing there. On most days he 
has taken a little whisky with him, but this day of all days he 
has come empty-handed ! 

Despair again seizes him, and he curses himself aloud as a 
fool. What zs to be done? What? 

Laying her down gently again upon the ground, he strips off 
his coat, and folding it, lifts her head, and lays it tenderly 
beneath her as a pillow. 

So still, so quiet! He turns away from her, as if hardly 
daring to look again. Like that—lying there—so might she 
look if . . . His very flesh seems to shrink. Thrills of 
misery run through him. Dead/ She cannot be dead. 

Again he bends over her, his cheek to her lips. No breath— 
no faintest breath. He lays his hind upon her brow, it is cold— 
colder than before. 

He springs to his feet, frenzy seizing him, and looks wildly 
towards the road. Is there no one? Can Heaven forget ? 

Heaven has not forgotten. Down the road comes a brougham 
—Mrs. Wilding inside it. The Wildings live just near this old, 
deserted spot. Wortley, forgetful of his shirt sleeves, runs out to 
intercept it. 

“My dear Sir Stephen!” cries Mrs. Wilding, thrusting a 
laughing face out of the carriage window. “Is it a duel— 
or——?” She has seen his face now, and cries quickly, all her 
gaiety gone,“Oh! What has happened ?” 

“Come—come!” says Wortley, “Miss Prendergast has been 
thrown from her horse, and is——” He cannot bring himself 
to utter the words, “ dead—or dying.” 

Mrs. Wilding opens the door of the brougham—Sir Stephen 
has forgotten to do it for her—and springs to the ground. Be- 
sides what he has said, a glance at his face has told her that 
something is dreadfully wrong. She follows him quickly to 
where Nell is lying, a little forlorn figure upon the sweet wild 
landscape. 
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Mrs. Wilding who, like many frivolous persons, is au fond 
extremely clever and capable, kneels down beside the prostrate 
figure, and loosening the clothes on the chest, runs her hand 
inwards. 

“She is warm, and she breathes,” she looks up at Wortley, 
whose face is terrible. “Sir Stephen, you must take the carriage 
and ” All at once the terror on Wortley’s face and the 
meaning of it becomes clear to her. “No ”—rising hurriedly 
—‘“you will stay here, and I shall hurry back and get the landau 
with——” 

“ No—you stay!” says Wortley vaguely, “I'll “ 

“Better not. I can give directions. I shall bring the landau 
with a stretcher in it, and a mattress, and George. [I'll be here 
in ten minutes.” 

Sir Stephen lifts to her eyes full of gratitude. 

“For God’s sake, hurry!” says he hoarsely. “ He will reward 
you! I think you are the best woman I ever met.” 

Mrs. Wilding gets up from her knees, her Parisian skirt ex- 
tremely muddied, and runs back to the brougham. 

“Home! Home!” cries she to the coachman, and presently 
Wortley finds himself alone again with his little silent companion. 

How frightful the silence is! How cold she seems lying there. 
Unable to bear this thought he lifts her head and holds it 
against his heart. There it lies immovably—without a know- 
ledge of its resting-place. The thought that if she were to 
know, she would have despised this resting-place, have refused 
it, adds to the poignancy of the hour! It seems to him as 
though he is acting dtshonourably towards her, is compelling her 
to accept from him a love she would, if she knew, have scorned. 
Here she lies in his arms unable to reject—to scorn. . 

Will she ever be able to see him again? Is life still with her? 
How still she lies —how horribly quiet! So she might lie in 
her grave clothes—with her eyes shut for the last time ! 

As though this thought is intolerable he rises, laying her 
gently back upon his coat, and going to the gateway, stares 
eagerly with miserable eyes along the road, 

Will no one ever come? Ah! there—surely ! 


(To be continued.) 
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Jeanne dFrc: Was She a Medium? 


By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


THIS question has arisen for debate amongst the “ spiritually” 
minded of recent days, being a curious modern re-opening of the 
point of view from which both friend and foe looked upon the 
simple peasant maid, by whose life and death France was 
delivered from those Norman lords in whose fate it was to 
build up their imperial home with British hands, not, as they 
would fain have done, to hold our island as a mere feof and 
appanage of their mastery on the mainland of Europe. Joan, 
or Jeanne of Arc, with her girlish hand, thus stemmed and 
turned the stream of history. Did she so by nature or 
miracle of grace? By the love and pity of an heroic heart? 
By the supernatural aid of saint or devil? Who shall blush to 
re-open this medizeval problem in such days as these? We are 
coming to the close of a century, passing through times when 
a sort of magic seems to pervade the air, when signs and 
wonders are the common talk of towns and villages, when no 
country house is complete or happy without its ghost-chamber. 
Fashion, in this, does but follow the lead of our most illustrious 
intellects. Did not Tennyson set the ball rolling, as far back 
as April, 1869,* when a special society was started by Mr. 
James Knowles, for “Metaphysical and Psychological enquiry ” 
into such matters as “ remarkable mental and moral phenomena ; 
the relations of brain and mind ; the immortality and personal 
identity of the soul, the existence and personality of God?” To 
discuss these subjects with absolute freedom, were agreed such 
high and opposite thinkers as Cardinal Manning, Professor 
Tyndall, the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Arch- 
bishop Thompson of York, Bishop Magee of Peterborough, 
Father Dalgairns, Mr. Froude, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
Professor Sidgwick, Mr. Robert Lowe, the Rev. Mark Pattison, 
Mr. Frederic Pollock and Mr. Gladstone, who remains to this 
day an honorary member of the later Society for Psychical 
Research—this past year, under the harmonious presidency of 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
* “Nineteenth Century ” for January, 1893, “‘ Some Aspects of Tennyson.” 
Io 
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Can we be surprised that something “more” than “mortal 
knowledge” should be attributed, by our new Research, to the 
wondrous child of Ancient France, in whose fair face the old 
warriors of Agincourt saw fear, and fled like a flock of sheep, 
scared from their heroic manhood by a mere shepherd's 
daughter? What they thought of her, we are told plainly 
enough, by no less a chronicler than Shakespeare. The 
passages are seldom quoted ; they do little honour to the age 
that could impose such visions of distorting hate upon the 
dramatic page that was written to live for ever. 

Joan, the Pucelle, when at last conquered, and on the point of 
falling a captive into the hands of the English, is thus made to 
address the powers of darkness: 


** The Regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly— 
Now help, ye charming spells, and periapts ; 
And ye choice spirits that admonish me. 

And give me signs of future accidents— 
You speedy helpers, that are substitutes 
Unto the lordly monarch of the north, 
Appear, and aid me in this enterprise. 


|Enter Fiends. 
This speedy and quick appearance argues proof 


Of your accustomed diligence to me. 
Now, ye familiar spirits, that are culled 
Out of the powerful legions under earth, 
Help me this once, that France may get the field. 

[ They walk, and speak not. 
O, hold me not with silence over long ! 
Where I was wont to feed you with my blood, 
I'll lop a member off, and give it you, 
In earnest of a further benefit ; 
So you do condescend to help me now 

| They hang their heads. 

No hope to have redress ?—My body shall 
Pay recompense, if you will grant my suit. 


[ They shake their heads. 
Cannot my body nor blood-sacrifice, 


Entreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 
Then take my soul—my body, soul, and all, 
Before that England give the French the foil. 


[They depart. 
See! They forsake me. Now the time is come, 


That France must vail her lofty-pluméd crest, 
And let her head fall into England’s lap. 

My ancient incantations are too weak 

And hell too strong for me to buckle with :— 
Now, France, thy glory droopeth to the dust.” 


Worse than this false music from such lips, we must record 
the slanders thrust by popular tradition into the playwright’s 
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mouth to defame the woman-foe, laid by Englishmen upon her 
bed of fire, where she bore her honour, as a virgin bride, to the 
clasp of death. Asa witch and heretic, they condemned and 
burned her, who taught Frenchmen to reverse the natural order 
of victory in fair field ; but were she a true-maid, this had been 
impossible. With such the devil could make no compact, and 


so, to justify this sentence, her persecutors charged the memory 
of a virgin martyr with such confessions as these : 


*¢ Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ? 

Then, Joan, discover thine infirmity, 

That warranteth by law to be thy privilege, 

I am with child, ye bloody homicides : 

Murder not, then, the fruit within my womb, 

Although ye hale me to a violent death. 

York. Now Heaven forfend ! the holy maid with child ! 

Warwick. The greatest miracle that e’er ye wrought. 
Is all your strict preciseness comelto this? 

York. She and the Dauphin have been juggling : 

I did imagine what would be her refuge. 

Warwick. Well, go to; we will have no bastards live, 

Especially since Charles must father it. 

Pucelle. You are deceived ; my child is none of his ; 

It was Alencon that enjoyed my love. 

York. Alengon! That notorious Machiavel ! 

It dies, an if it had a thousand lives. 

Pucelle, O, give me leave, I have deluded you ; 

’Twas Reignier, King of Naples, that prevailed. 
Waswick. A married man ! that’s more intolerable. 
York. Why, here’s a girl! I think, she knows not well, 

They were so many, whom she may accuse. 

Warwick, It'ssign she has been liberal and free, 
York. And yet, forsooth, she is a virgin pure. 

Strumpet, thy words condemn thy brat and thee : 

Use no entreaty, for it is in vain. 

Pucelle. Then lead me hence; with whom I leave my curse ; 

May never glorious sun reflex his beams 

Upon the country where you make abode ! 

But darkness and the gloomy shade of death 

Environ you ; till mischief and despair 

Drive you to break your necks or hang yourselves. 

York. Break thou in pieces and consume to ashes, 

Thou foul accurséd minister of hell ! ” 


The last word of political rancour, not yet alien to the lips 
among us that can explain away the iniquity of dynamite. In 
Elizabeth’s time, national and party heat was instructed whom 
to blame for the cloudy clime and black humours that were ever 
the drawback of our 


* Island gem set in the silver sea.” 


10* 
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Neither has the old belief in witchcraft, the source of so much 
cruelty and injustice, been altogether eradicated from our soil. 
It lurks still, unconfessed, in many a corner of the land, where 
the search-lights of modern science have failed to penetrate the 
mists of time-honoured superstitions. The State trials record 
many cases, down to the reign of Charles II. of women, and 
even children of tender years, accused and done to death on this 
impossible charge. Early in the fifteenth century, when Jeanne 
d’Arc was born, such laws and customs were universally in force 
throughout the civilised world. The Church sustained them, 
providing special forms of exorcism to be administered to the 
suspected witch, or her bewitched victims. A revival of this 
discipline was recently attempted by the Reverend Father 
Aurelian, in Bavaria, but was peremptorily disavowed by a civil 
court.* 

In the palmy days of the Inquisition, Church and State, in 
every nation of Europe, worked in harmony to extirpate—or 
canonize—the exceptional beings specially endowed with that 
quality of human electricity, comprised in the various forms of 
mesmerism, thought-reading, and hypnotic or cataleptic trance, 
constituting the more or less lucid medium of the new Spiri- 
tualism. Men could not then understand that there were any 
powers in nature, corporeal or spiritual, beyond the discernment of 
our common senses. Everything outside these was a miracle, the 
direct intervention of saint or devil. All presentiment, second- 
sight, or supernatural intuition, became an immediate message 
from heaven or hell. 

* Berlin, November 2oth, 1892. ‘‘ The court of Ejchstaett in Bavaria, has just given 
judgment in the action for slander arising out of the extraordinary case of exorcism which 
occurred some months ago in Bavaria, when a certain Father Aurelian exorcised a boy 
named Zilk in his parish, who was said to be possessed of a devil. 

‘*Father Aurelian declared that the evil spirit entered the boy’s body through the 
witchcraft of a Protestant woman named Herz, and the latter accordingly instituted 
proceedings against him for slander. 

‘‘ Father Bruner, the provost of the Cathedral, who was called to give evidence as to the 
theological aspects of the matter, testified that, according to the teaching of the Church, 
the possibility of demoniac possession was indisputable ; and he gave an account of the 
doctrine concerning demons and evil spirits. Frau Herz, in evidence, denied having 
bewitched the boy. Ever since the slander spread by Father Aurelian, however, she had 


been called ‘a witch’ by the whole neighbourhood, and her children had been called 
‘ witch-children’ by their comrades in school. 

‘‘ Ultimately the court gave judgment in accordance with the Public Prosecutor's 
demand, finding that Father Aurelian had uttered the slander, and imposing upon hima 
fine of 50 marks with costs, or five days’ imprisonment.” 
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Of course the virtue, or luck, of saintship was accorded to few. 
For one Saint Teresa or Saint Francis, there were many 
thousands of nervous, ignorant creatures, possessed by intuitive 
faculties that terrified their own weak intelligences, and a few, 
such as Savonarola of Florence, who refused to submit their 
visions of a higher world to the absolute decisions of the Church, 
persisting in their divine inspiration even unto death by fire. 
Of this last strain was Jeanne d’Arc. By closely following her 
spiritual life, during the brief years of her girlhood, mission, and 
martyrdom, we shall see how absolutely her abnormal powers 
can be identified with the sensitive, emotional temperament, 
moral and mental lucidity, under special limitations, that mark 
the modern trance-medium, or clairvoyante—so far as these can 
be differentiated from the mere professional cheat. 

Jeanne was but a child of three or four years old, when our 
Henry V.’s crowning victory of Agincourt made English rule 
paramount in France. Her father was Jacques d’Arc, a poor 
shepherd of Domremy, a village set by the river Meuse, on the 
direct war-path between the hereditary factions of Lorraine, 
Champagne and Burgundy, whose internecine raids kept even 
the humble field-folk by the river in perpetual unrest. Her 
mother’s name, Isabelle Romée, indicates higher aspirations. 
Romée was the addition given, in popular speech, to those who 
had made the pilgrimage to the holy city of Christendom. 

Isabelle taught her young daughter what she could, to sew 
and spin—reading and writing were beyond her sphere—to 
repeat the pater and ave, and the credo. More than this—to be 
loving, helpful and obedient, to feel for others’ sorrows, and in all 
things to trust her God. Already in her tender years, were these 
high qualities discerned. 

Romance and legend were in the air where the wondrous child 
first drew breath. A prophecy of Merlin’s was current in the 
country, that France should be saved by a virgin out of the 
Marches of Lorraine—come out of the Bois Chénu. Jeanne 
could see this oak forest of primeval days in the distance, from 
her father’s door. It was a haunted wood. Under one great 
tree, called the “ fairies’” or “ladies’” tree, was a magic spring of 
water, said to cure fevers and other diseases. The village girls 
used to dance under this tree, and wreathe its branches with 
flowers on festal days. The villagers were fond of repeating the 
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prophecy ; no doubt it was eagerly drunk in by the infant ears of 
the predestined heroine. 

At the age of thirteen she began to see visions, the outcome, it 
may be, of early meditation on those boding words. This origin 
connects Jeanne’s mission with the old Pagan superstitions 
clinging about the unprogressive minds of her people ; the trust 
of the ancient warlike race of Gaul in woman’s divine powers of 
counsel or forecast. Something similar we can discern in the 
“wise woman” more than once prominent in the Jewish Scriptures. 
Chivalry was now to revive this source of strength, and go forth 
to fight and conquer at a maiden’s word. 

As the visions of faith are wont to take the colour of the seer’s 
mind, Jeanne, when opening her eyes on the spiritual world, saw 
no fairies by the mystic tree. Born under the shadow of the 
church, she knew and loved the sweet bells’ voices as her cradle- 
music, she had read above the altar in the sanctuary and on the 
stone-pictures built into the sacred porch, the legends of St. 
Michael, the warrior angel, trampling down the dragon ; of St. 
Margaret worsting the same enemy by the sign of the cross, and 
escaping from her husband’s house with shorn locks and in man’s 
attire. St. Catherine, too, became known to her as a celestial friend, 
on the walls of the church. While she prayed to them for her 
country, she heard their voices answering her. Like so many 
Frenchwomen, she had fled from her home as a child with her 
parents, when the red tide of war had passed by; she had 
returned to find a sacked village, ruined house, and church 
destroyed by fire. Thus in her girlhood, she knew war as the 
reign of the devil, when all men died in mortal sin. The saints 
spoke to her face to face. This continued, at intervals, till her 
eighteenth year, when she was bidden by a definite command to 
go and help the Dauphin Charles, and raise the siege of Orleans. 

It was a tremendous enterprise, apparently passing human 
power. Orleans, the last great city of France, was holding out 
against the English leaguer, beset by a circle of fortresses, each 
under command of a chief, armed with a name of terror; 
Salisbury, Suffolk, Scales, Glasdale, and Talbot, most renowned 
among the men of Agincourt, by whom Henry V. had been taught 
war. These captains had resolved to make Orleans an easy prey by 
famine. Slowly and surely they were hedging the city in. 

The townsmen’s resolute defence was just the turn of the 
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flood, the last chance for France as a nation. Would the minds - 
of men change, so as to force the wings of victory to take flight 
from side to side? The one man who had all at stake, Charles 
VII., uncrowned and without hope, seemed to have neither heart 
nor thought in the cause. He was living for pleasure merely, 
from day to day, moving from castle to castle up and down the 
shaded windings of the Loire, taking his ease and delight in 
spite of poverty itself, leading on through this pleasant dance 
his three womenfolk, wife, mistress, and mother-in-law, in all 
outward harmony together. Such a man, it was almost as hard 
to rouse to his duty, as to turn the most obstinate ruling of 
adverse fate. 

Jeanne was endowed with the magnetic power that subdues 
the will of all living things. Wild birds had fed from her hands ; 
wilder men were to be bent to her gentle sway. Her parents 
resisted her desperate attempt. Her mother wept, her father 
threatened. They even tried to marry her out of hand, to 
break the spell of her mystic gift; but the saints had bidden 
her cherish her virginity with her life. 

Laxart, her uncle on the mother’s side, stood up for her, and 
accompanied her, at the express bidding of her “voices,” to the 
town of Vaucouleurs to demand an interview with its com- 
mander, the Sire de Baudricourt, a rough, rude man of war, who 
seems to have been metamorphosed into a fetit saint, on the 
advent of Jeanne. In vain he swore and resisted. He had to do 
the behest of a peasant maid who came to him in her poor 
country skirts of red wool, to be changed into the armed cham- 
pion of France. 

The old soldier had eyes for her girlish charms, but he 
prudently took the Curé of Vaucouleurs into his counsel; the 
churchman came in his stole to exorcise Jeanne, after the forms 
made and provided, commanding the evil spirit to depart—if 
such possessed her. 

“But this was not well done,” she complained, as he had heard 
her in confession. 

Baudricourt was satisfied. He gave her an escort and passage 
whither she was bound to go—and a sword only. The towns- 
people provided her with a horse, and the habit of a man at arms 
for protection. Like Rosalind, she took male attire, being aware 
that “ Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold.” 
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Thus, she went safe right through the enemy’s country, in 
peril too, from treachery on her own side ; she reached the castle 
of Chinon by Tours, where the Dauphin, or King, Charles, was 
prepared to receive her, as an angel sent down from Heaven. 

She was lodged in the neighbouring castle of Coudray, with 
ladies charged to bear her company. Thence, in her peasant’s 
dress, she was summoned to Court. The doors of the great 
hall were flung open before her, amidst a blaze of many torches, 
and the simple girl found herself confronted by more than three 
hundred lords and knights, arrayed in all their courtly splendour, 
amongst whom she was called upon to single out the unknown 
person of her king. Charles, in plain attire, had lost himself in 
the brilliant throng; nevertheless, she went straight up to him, 
fell at his feet, and, clasping his knees, exclaimed : 

“God save you, gentle Dauphin.” 

She called him thus, being yet a king uncrowned, as it were 
to spur him on to a new endeavour. 

“That I am not,” said Charles, pointing to one of his suite, 
magnificently attired, as the king. 

“Gentle Dauphin, ’tis you who are, and no other. I am 
Jeanne, the maid ; the King of Heaven sends you word by me 
that you shall be anointed and crowned in the city of Reims, 
and you shall be lieutenant of the King of Heaven, who is king 
of France.” 

Jeanne having stood this test, Charles took her apart, and put 
a more secret, delicate problem to her marvellous instinct of 
divination. Then she spoke to him of the very thing that was 
in his heart. 

“T tell you from the Lord, that you are the true heir of France, 
and son of the king.” 

Charles had been racked with doubts, seeing that his mother’s 
stained honour gave no such assurance to her children. This 
was much for any thought-reader to accomplish. Buta vision 
was granted to the prophetess, in the very midst of the court. 
St. Michael brought a golden crown to Charles, before her eyes. 
So she declared in her last depositions. Historians have not 
impeached her word, but have rather inferred that the element 
of trickery or hocus-pocus was brought into her spiritual mission 
—as so often happens—by her astute promoter, Queen Yolande, 
the king’s mother-in-law, whose part was very active in the 
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drama of the holy maid. Was a stage mummery played off by 
Court ladies on the peasant girl? If so, Jeanne was deceived 
thus early, failing to discern the cheat. 

Again were her powers put to the proof. On the bridge 
over the Loire at Tours, a rude soldier cast evil eyes upon her 
fair, fresh face and attractive form; he spoke the shameful 
thought, mixed in profane oath with the name of God. 

“Alas, you deny Him, and you are so near to your death!” 
she cried. And so it proved. Almost on the instant the 
offender fell, and was drowned in the river. This amazing proof 
of her prophetic gift convinced the most obstinate of sceptics. 

The fear remained that she might know the future by means 
of sorcerous and diabolic art. Five bishops were assembled to 
make a psychological examination, which was also referred to the 
two high authorities, Parliament and University at Poictiers, the 
seat of government in France, while Paris remained under 
English rule. These worthies were invited to pronounce, Ist, 
whether the king should or should not put faith in Jeanne’s 
promises ; 2nd, whether he could lawfully accept her services. 

Modestly, but without a trace of fear or doubt, the peasant girl 
appeared before those exalted and learned assemblies. Simply 
and faithfully she told the story of her visions—of the voices 
from Heaven—all she had seen and heard, how often, when and 
where ; together with the final, resistless command, to seek the 
Dauphin. 

“T do not know A from B,” she persisted. “I come from the 
King of Heaven to raise the siege of Orleans. Give me fighting 
men.” 

“If it be God’s will to deliver France, as thou sayest, there is 
no need of fighting men.” 

“Yes,” was her ready answer ; “the men will do battle and 
God will give the victory.” 

They sifted every statement, and they could disprove nothing ; 
they were forced to admit a prescience beyond their wit to ex- 
plain away. Finally,they told the young maiden they could not 
take her word, nor give her the command of troops to carry out 
her project unless she gave a sign, or miracle, in proof of her 
divine mission. Her answer recalls that of her Master; she 
said : 


“Iam not come to Poictiers to work signs or miracles; let 
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them give me fighting men, as many as they will, and I will give 
you signs; the sign I have to give, is to raise the siege of 
Orleans.” 

Finally her faith moved the mountain of man’s opposition. 
The bishops discovered that nothing was impossible to God ; 
that the Bible gave examples of women-prophets and deliverers 
of their people. That it was lawful for this simple girl to fight, 
in the habit of a man, for such a cause. The triple commission 
of prelates, University and Parliament, convinced by evidence, 
declared, 1st, “That said Pucelle (maiden) was a worthy person, 
a good Christian and true Catholic ; 2nd, that her holy life, her 
praiseworthy reputation, the simplicity of her conversation, her 
prudent answers, seemingly inspired, authorised the members of 
the Commission to believe her words ; 3rd, that the king could 
consequently accept her services and send her to the assistance 
of Orleans.” 

The next step was to arm and equip the maid for her 
knightly quest. A light suit of white armour, symbolic of her 
purity, was moulded to her tall, slender form. She needed a 
‘ sword to lead the battle, but not to kill ; she chose one that lay 
hid in the church of Fierbois, near Chinon, rusty,and marked 
with five crosses. She described the arm, and the place 
where it was to be found, by a successful effort of clair- 
voyance. Her white standard bore the fleur-de-lys of France, 
and in its centre was pictured the Saviour, a globe in His hand, 
angels about Him, and the words “ Jesus Maria,” as the champion’s 
device. She rode a black war-horse with the ease and grace of 
a perfect cavalier. She held her own among the gallants who 
tried her mettle in the preliminary exercises of war. “A miracle, 
a miracle!” was the universal cry, as the shepherd’s young 
daughter sat and reined her charger with a dash and courage 
no seasoned warrior could surpass. But this she really owed to 
her early experience on her father’s farm. From a child she 
used to take part with her elder brothers in the useful game of 
riding barebacked on young horses to water by a meadow round 
the Chateau des Isles, where they could be shut out of the way 
of predatory military folk, usually more or less on the war-path 
across the paternal fields. 

Jeanne was placed in command of the relieving army as 
general in chief. To carry out her orders, she was given a 
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council of illustrious captains, and a Prince of the blood, the Duc 
d’Alencgon, her staunch adherent. She surrounded herself with a 
“sacred battalion” as her special company, requiring of those 
chosen soldiefs the same observance of religious rites as was her 
own constant custom. Daily Communion was received at altars 
raised wherever the tents were pitched, beside the river Loire, 
under the budding woods, in that bright, hopeful Springtime, 
when bearded veterans grew young again with her who led 
them on towards victory. Gambling games and “strange 
women” were banished from her camp ; where her chaplain and 
band of attendant priests kept up a perpetua! prayer to the God 
of battles, as the ministers of the Church Militant in that 
supreme hour of their nation’s life. 

The maiden captain used to lodge, in her passage from town 
to town, with some woman of good repute, sharing her bed in 
quiet, away from the martial following that roused the streets 
with clang and clash of arms and beat of hoofs. When in camp, 
she took her hard-earned rest lying down in her armour, with 
her two brothers, Pierre and Jacques, guarding her slumbers on 
either side. The hardship of this mode of life tried her sorely 
at first ; but at any cost, she was forced to maintain the inviola- 
bility of her name and fame amidst her perilous surroundings. 
Her holy Mission was inseparably bound up with her unspotted 
maidenhood, that being the condition required for her converse 
with the pure spirits of Heaven; thus, she was compelled to 
guard her honour as an armed soldier, whenever the exigencies 
of her state deprived her of female countenance and protection. 
This was, ultimately, the secret means used by her enemies to 
entrap her into the snares of death. 

Strange to say, the first act of her military council was to de- 
ceive her; stranger still, her clairvoyance failed her, as that 
faculty is apt to do, at the crucial point. She had asked tc go 
straight into the heart of the English position, on the right bank 
of the Loire, where Orleans stood, hemmed in on three sides by 
the enemy’s bastilles, strong forts erected from point to point ; 
while on the one southern side, the river flowed between the 
English lines and the besieged, enabling these at chosen times, 
to communicate by water with the outward world. By the 
common axioms of war, the provisions and relieving convoy were 
bound to approach the town from the safest point ; but un- 
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willing to reason with their inspired and feminine leader, the 
French generals acted as prudent men, leaving her to digest their 
conduct as best she could after the event. Evidently, while 
making use of her spiritual powers, they were no blind believers 
in her secular counsels. 

Wild fame and marvellous reports flew before her to Orleans, 
The Count of Dunois, in command of the defence, came out to 
meet her in a boat, just as a miraculous turn of the wind 
favoured the access to the town by the river. With knightly 
grace, he invited her to cross in his company, and enter the ex- 
pectant town. | 

“ Are you the Bastard of Orleans ?” she enquired as he leaped 
ashore and stood by her stirrup. 

“Yes,” he answered, “and right glad I am of your coming.” 

“*Twas you, then, who gave counsel to take this way, at 
distance from the enemy ?” 

“*Twas the counsel of the oldest and wisest captains.” 

“The counsel of God, my lord, is better than yours. You 
thought to deceive me, you have deceived yourself. Fear not! 
God makes me my way, and for that I was born. I bring you 
the best help ever sent to knight or city, the help of the King of 
Heaven. He has had pity on Orleans, and will not suffer the 
enemy to get hold of the Duke’s town, along with his person.” 

Speaking thus of Dunois’ royal half-brother, Jeanne 
touched a chord that thrilled through every fibre of honour and 
national pride still uncrushed in the poorest child of France. 
Charles of Orleans, the poet-prince, lay captive, since the day of 
Agincourt, in the Tower of London. Jeanne, in her passionate 
pity, had vowed torelease him from that grim stronghold beyond 
the sea ; for was there anything beyond the power of God? Poor 
child, she even dared to dictate letters to the English Regent 
and Council, in Paris, summoning them to quit France and join 
with her in a holy war for the tomb of Christ—what could she 
not, in this her brief day ? 

She entered Orleans on the 29th of April, 1429, at eight in 
the evening. She rode at the head of two hundred lances, with 
her brave knights, La Hire and Dunois. The main army marched 
back, to cross the river at Blois, and co-operate on the northern 
bank with the efforts of the citizens. Jeanne remained, to cast 
in her lot with these. On her white palfrey, in white armour, 
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she shone beneath the torches of the men and women, who made 
her welcome with great joy, as if they had seen God himself 
descend among them. Priests and people, little children and grim 
old warriors, fell on their knees before her passage. If they only 
touched her spurs or her horse, they seemed to hold some 
divine virtue from the heavenly angel. She spoke sweetly to 
them, as the triumphal procession swept into the church, where 
the Te Deum was sung. Then Jeanne, refusing a rich feast, 
took only a light meal of bread and wine, and shared the bed of 
Charlotte, the young daughter of her host, the Treasurer of 
Orleans. 

Next day she pressed for an immediate attack upon the be- 
siegers. The Council met, and decided to wait, till the army 
should have marched round by Blois. Jeanne scorned such 
human policy, but failed to move her military colleagues. Having 
ridden out, and made a reconnaissance of the enemy’s fortifica- 
tions, with complete impunity, she pledged herself by a promise 
to the people : 

“God has sent me to the aid of the town of Orleans ; in five 
days the English will raise the siege.” 

What were the Englishmen doing this while? Just before the 
advent of Jeanne, a shot aimed by the master-gunner of 
Orleans had taken off their general, Salisbury, into whose place 
Suffolk had stepped, with half a heart, to face this hell-born fury, 
this witch of France, whose enchantments could freeze the blood 
of youth and valour, by the power of the arch-fiend and his 
legions under earth. Suffolk, with his colleague, Talbot, adopted 
the fatal course of waiting to let these visionary terrors cool ; what 
they thought they spoke, in answer to Jeanne’s final summons 
to treat : 

“If we take you we will burn you.” 

To which Jeanne sent rejoinder, with her challenge to single 
combat, after the usage of chivalry : 

“Go tell Talbot to arm himself and so will I; if he can take 
me, let him burn me.” 

A dire forecast ! but not yet to be fulfilled. Jeanne, with the 
people and priests singing hymns, went out to meet the return- 
ing army from Blois; they passed and repassed the English 
bastilles, unattacked, and marched into the town, safe under the 
guidance of a girl. 
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Jealousy against her was bitterly at work amongst her own 
councillors. She divined it, by her gift of reading what was in 
the heart of man, and stranger still, when they went out to attack 
the English fort of St. Loup, without her knowledge, a warning 
came to her while she was taking her mid-day rest, as was the 
custom of the time. She started from Charlotte’s bed with a 
loud cry: “ Ah, my God! the blood of our people runs down 
to the ground. ’Tis ill done. Why did they not wake me? 
Quick, my arms, my horse!” In a moment, she was armed, and 
called her little page from his play : 

“ Ah, wicked boy,” she cried, “ you never told me the blood 
of France was spilt. I have never seen that flow, but the hair 
would rise on my head.” 

Rushing out, she leapt on horseback, then caught her 
standard, forgotten in her haste, and reached down to her from 
the window above. She galloped to the scene of action, with 
Dunois, who, like herself, was left in ignorance of the attack. 
At once she turned the fortunes of the day, wrested out of 
Talbot’s hands a victory all but won, and the Bastille of St. 
Loup was carried, levelled and burnt to the ground. Then she 
wept, woman-like, over the dead, and bound, with her own 
hands, the wounds of fallen enemies. The horror of it all 
overcame her, so that she vowed to spend the following day in 
prayer, for the poor souls departed without spiritual aid. 

Next, Jeanne and the army crossed the Loire in boats, to 
seize the four English fortresses on the southern bank of the 
river. The first attack was repulsed ; Jeanne saw the flight of 
the French from a small island amid stream. She leapt intoa 
boat, drew her horse by the bridle, swimming through the 
current, and started up, as if by magic, in the thick of the fray. 
The sight of her face above them, her voice, her mystic influ- 
ence, changed the runaways into heroes. She set her foot 
within the palisade, and the fort, erected on the ruins of the 
Augustine Convent, fell into her hands—the master-key of the 
English blockade. 

The southern bank was free, but the enemy held the fort of 
Tournelles on the broken bridge over the Loire. The council 
of war opined, after the wont of such authorities, for waiting, and 
sat down that night to watch the fort. 

“No,” said Jeanne, “ you have taken your counsel and I have 
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taken mine. Be sure the counsel of my Lord shall be accom- 
plished, and that of men shall perish. Be ready to-morrow, at 
point of day. I have much to do—more than I have done yet. 
My blood shall flow ; I shall be wounded in the breast.” 

That night, she rested in the town. Next day was the 
seventh of May, and Jeanne, passionately eager to achieve her 
deliverance of Orleans within the promised time, was up and 
armed, her religious duties done. Strange to say, the military 
council ordered the gates to be closed against her exit. But 
they yielded to the will of the people and soldiers, and she flew, 
resistless, to the battle field. 

A desperate struggle began, under a brilliant sun, that dis- 
played each movement to the eager eyes of the citizens, strained 
from every tower, wall and vantage point, to watch the decisive 
issue of their fate. Soon the cannon smoke and din of battle 
confused the sight and sense of all. For three hours, the valour 
of England and France strove together, wrestling, foot to foot, 
on equal ground. At last, while British endurance still held out, 
the French were giving way. 

Then Jeanne sprang down from her horse into the fosse, 
seized a ladder, planted it against the outer boulevard of the 
fort, and mounted, sword in hand, as the leader of a forlorn 
hope. On the instant, her boding came to pass. An arrow 
pierced through her neck to the shoulder; she sank back into 
the ditch, senseless. 

A fierce shout rose from the rejoicing English. They rushed 
out to seize her, but she was covered by the arms and bodies of 
her comrades. 

Tenderly they bore her away, laid her on the grass, took 
off her armour, and reverently unveiled the globes of virgin 
snow dabbled with a stream of blood. The cruel arrow had 
gone through and passed several inches beyond the shoulder. 
She tried to pluck it with her own hand from the deep wound, 
she wept with pain and misery as the blood flowed. But in her 
sick swoon, hovering between the two worlds, her eyes beheld 
her beloved saints. They spoke comfort, and heartened her ; she 
cried : 

“Tis glory, and not blood, that flows from this wound.” 

It was bound up with oil; she rose up, as one alive that was 
dead. She appeared once more on her horse, standard in hand. 
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Again she led the assault, and stood the first upon the boule- 
vard, with the cry, “ All is yours,” to the French. 

The English, who had believed her slain, now shook with fear 
at sight of her, their seemingly invulnerable foe, the witch whose 
enchantments defied all attempts of mortal valour. Amidst the 
cloudy wreaths of cannon smoke, they seemed to see spirits 
round her head, defending her and fighting for France. That 
night the fort was taken, the garrison prisoners or slain. Next 
day, Sunday, the 8th of May, the citizens awoke and saw the 
English army abandon the siege and march away. Jeanne 
forbade pursuit. 

“If they will go, let them go,” was her command. She had 
redeemed her word. 

Now she was as God in the eyes of the people and soldiers, 
almost so to the whole world, filled with her fame. 

She led her triumphant army to the Dauphin at Chinon. 
Her cry was now, “ To Reims, to crown the king.” As to the 
passage across France, through the thick of the enemy, after 
what she had done, that seemed a very small matter. 

As usual, human prudence opposed her. One day, Charles 
was closeted with a bishop and other advisers. Jeanne knocked 
at the door, and being admitted, fell at the king’s feet, saying : 

“Noble Dauphin, do not hold such long councils ; come and 
take your crown at Rheims. I am pressed from above to take 
you thither.” 

“Jeanne,” interposed the bishop, “how do you hear those 
things ?” 

“ Well, I had set myself to pray, and as.I complained of your 
want of faith in me, I heard the Voice say, ‘Go, go, my daughter, 
I will be thy help, go.’ And when I hear this Voice, I feel a 
wonderful joy, and I would that it could speak for ever.” 

The Dauphin yielded ; they followed her! Through siege and 
battle, with many a deed of heroism, she led the way north- 
wards to Reims. 

On the seventeenth of July, she saw her king crowned, stand- 
ing near him by the high altar, armed, her banner in her hand. 

When all was done, she once more clasped her sovereign’s 
knees, entreating him with heart-warm tears: 

“Gentle king, now God’s pleasure is done, Who did will that 
I should raise the siege of Orleans, and bring you to this city of 
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Reims to receive your holy consecration as the true king to 
whom the kingdom of France should belong.” 

Then she sighed to her misgiving heart, “Oh, why can I not 
die here?” 

“And where do you think to die?” asked the Archbishop of 
Reims. 

“T know not—where it shall please God. I have done what 
the Lord commanded me. I would that He sent me now to 
keep the sheep with my mother and my sister. How glad they 
would be to see me again!” 

Her father and uncle came to embrace her once more, in her 
day of joy! Her brothers were with her, as her companions in 
arms. What a meeting! They surrounded her with tender, 
kindred love exalted to worship, as their simple bosoms swelled 
with pride in her, the glory of France. 

As she looked up her thanks to Heaven, beyond all words, 
they who saw her believed, more than ever, that the thing had 
come to pass by the act of God. 

“Have you no fear of death in battle?” asked the loving lips. 

“T fear nothing but treachery,” she replied, prescient. Her 
mission accomplished, she was fain to depart with her own 
people. In an evil hour, the king and his councillors refused 
to let her go, 

Then a change came upon her spirit. Honours and wealth 
were showered upon her, the world was filled with her renown, 
the people knelt as she passed, and asked her to work miracles, 
to raise their dead ; but the divine power in her own heart no 
more led on to certain victory. There can be no doubt she had 
passed out of her own keeping into hands that used her as a 
false oracle to lead on the army, no longer under her direct, 
Heaven-born command. She could not foretell the future—so 
she protested now ; yet in her name the promise went out, that 
Paris should fall to the assault of Charles’s forces. The pledge 
was broken, and on Jeanne the blame was laid, especially by 
those who had compromised her reputation with their false 
pretences. 

Such cheats and delusions, we know, commonly gather about 
those perilously endowed, exceptional natures, who have once 
gained the faith of credulous mortals in their powers of “ second 
sight.” 


II 
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Up to the close of that memorable year, and far into the next, 
Jeanne was sent on expeditions north and south, through the 
parts of France where the English still held their ground. With 
varying success, more than once at the cost of her blood, she 
did good service as a soldier of France—no longer a prophetess 
inspired. Every failure and mistake of others fell upon her 
shoulders, and the fatal title, witch or sorceress, in the mouth 
of friend as well as foe, was fast clinging to her name. 

At last, she was taken. She had thrown herself into the town 
of Compiégne, besieged by the English and their ally the Duke 
of Burgundy. She led a sortie, which was beaten back; but 
Jeanne was the last to seek her own safety by flight. She rode 
up and down, glancing through the thick of the mélée, covering 
the retreat of her people, until the Frenchmen, being safe, closed 
the town gates upon their girl-champion. Only a few horse- 
men were left about her heroic stand, among whom she showed 
conspicuous with her crimson dress, rich armour, and standard, 
well known in the front of battle. A Picard archer drove his 
horse against her light and beautiful charger, then seized and 
dragged her by brute force to the ground. Shaken by the 
sudden fall, she rose to defend herself, but was surrounded, 
overpowered by numbers, disarmed, and led captive into the 
hands of Jean de Luxembourg, an adherent of the Duke of 
Burgundy. She had foretold this fate; more than once her 
saints had warned her she should be taken prisoner. That very 
morning, when she went to take the sacrament in the church of 
St. Jacques at Compiégne, she leaned against one of the pillars 
and spoke to the kindly folk and little ones gathered about her: 

“My good friends and dear children, I tell you for sure, there 
is a man who has sold me. I am betrayed, and shall soon be 
given up to death. Pray for me, I entreat you; for I can no 
longer serve my king nor the noble realm of France.” 

It was the 23rd May, 1430. Had she not said from the first— 
“Employ me now; I shall only last a year—not much more”? 
Her day was done. 

She was given over to the mortal foes of France, by French- 
men’s hands. There is no doubt that money passed on the 
infamous bargain; her price was fixed as high as the ransom 
of a prince. In Paris, she was denounced from the pulpit by 
lips of preachers Frenchmen born, for witchcraft, impiety, and 
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every offence that inventive malice could suggest to smirch the 
name of love and wonder borne by the holy Maid of Orleans. 

What measure had she to expect at the hands of the govern- 
ment of bishops, who swayed the fate of England, in that dark 
time? Theological doctors differed, and from the first had 
divided for and against her spiritual claims, as their secular pre- 
possessions led. There was a fair unanimity now, at least 
among the more exalted dignitaries of the Church, as to the 
devilish nature of Jeanne’s powers. If her gifts were of 
God, then the English cause in France was condemned of 
Heaven. Such a thing was not to be endured, so the prisoner 
was debarred from all honourable rights of war, and summoned 
to plead for her life before a mixed, packed tribunal; the 
Inquisitorial powers of the Holy Office were enlisted by the 
side of the ecclesiastical judges, all being sustained, with little 
regard to regular form of law, by the strong hand of English 
rule. 

The charges against the foredoomed victim assumed various 
shapes, as the trial dragged on at Rouen. She was accused of 
“superstition, false dogmatisations, and other crimes of leze- 
majesty divine.” But her crowning offence, as set forth, was 
that, putting away the habit of her sex, she had assumed the 
attire and arms of a man to overcome, by prestige of unlawful 
arts, the courage of Englishmen. 

The struggle was long and bravely borne, between the helpless, 
forsaken peasant maid, and the great ones of the earth arrayed 
against her, yet her simplicity often defeated their cunning. In 
all other things meekly submitting her words and acts to the 
Church, she refused to yield the divinity of her “voices” to any 
human test; that was the light of her inner conscience, the 
holiest thing implanted in man as the image of God. In her 
defence, she appealed to the Pope—but this point reserved. Her 
appeal was disallowed by the murderous tribunal hungering for 
her death, but twenty-four years after her earthly form, reduced 
to ashes, was cast upon the river Seine and borne down to 
mingle with the sea, her memory was justified by Pope Calixtus 
Ill. Her father had died of grief; her brother and the unfor- 
tunate mother were left, and at their prayer a brief was issued, 
a tribunal appointed, at Rouen, to revise the process. The 
whole indictment was condemned as false, deceitful, calumnious, 
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the judgment reversed. A cross was raised in perpetual 
memory, on the spot where Jeanne suffered martyrdom by fire, 
in the old market-place of Rouen. 

So the Church was cleansed by its head from this foul shame, 
contracted by its powerful members, the prelates of England 
and France. 


“ Bishop, Bishop, I die through you,” was Jeanne’s cry ' 


through the flames, at sight of one of her reverend murderers, 
come to add bitterness to that hour. A humbler man of God, 
a poor friar, stayed by her in her agony, even to the peril of 
sharing her sufferings, till she bade him leave her, as the flames 
crept up to seize them both. Piercing shrieks of mortal pain 
broke through the dark smoke that closed her in alone; then 
rose, distinctly heard through the crackle of fire and cold 
shudderings of flesh and blood, the name “Jesus.” With this 
last breath of her lips her soul returned to Him, more true to His 
likeness than any other this world has known in its long records 
of our race. 

Her “voices ” were with her in her prison tower at Rouen, by 
the bed where she slept in chains, watched and menaced by 
brutal soldiers ; before her iniquitous judges, bidding her make 
bold answer to their malice. By the saints of God she was 
assured of good deliverence with great victory—fulfilled at last, 
and by her accepted, with the virgin martyr’s crown. 

What name shall we give to her wonder-working power? 
Inspiration, grace of God, enthusiasm of an heroic, pitiful heart? 
All these were there : but there can be little doubt, the psychical 
development through which they worked, was akin to what we 
now call “lucidity” in the clairvoyante, or by the good old 
Scotch term “second sight,” otherwise termed ecstasy, by the 
old Greek analysis of a state in which we are out of our ordinary 
self, and into some higher function of our complex nature. With 
this faculty no doubt Jeanne was born; lifted by the impulse of 
a nation rising up in throes of life and death, she was the visible 
spirit of the hour incarnate in a slight girl ; how wonderful and 
astounding, but fleeting and uncertain, was her means of pet- 
ception independently of our common senses, we can judge by 
many modern lesser examples of similar powers, which are 
abnormal, but not miraculous, serving rather as a link between 
the natural laws we can test, and that main principle of all life, 


oOo fp =F m= = Ss & CO Oo. 
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which has not yet yielded up its secret to the questionings of the 
children of men. 

Human error and self-delusion may have mixed with the 
truth on her lips, to prove her mortal; yet, in the eye of 
Christianity, she was an instrument of the Father of Spirits, 
working the deliverance of France through the might of prayer 
, and sacrifice. In the cathedral of Orleans, every 8th of May, 
in the birthtime of flowers, the anniversary festival of the 
delivered city is celebrated with religious rites and solemn 
oration in praise of the maiden saviour of France. She should 
have been canonised by right, and the hope that she may be so 
yet still lingers in the hearts and on the lips of pious worshippers, 
met to praise God for His power revealed in the virgin martyr. 
But this is not likely to be accomplished, for she could stand 
up in disobedience to the spiritual great ones of this world, and 
assert her private judgment against them, as an inspired saint 
of God. 


He Cabinet Secret, 


I SUPPOSE that in the long run people get more pleasure out of 
the little dramas that are acted around them, than from any 
other source of entertainment whatever. A well-balanced mind, 
between nine and ninety, may always find distractions in them, 
for new pieces are always being played. 

When one is sent to a watering-place after influenza—a 
plague by the way to the body, precisely what worry is to the 
mind—one’s neighbours’ affairs seem expressly intended for one’s 
solace. This is apropos of being sent to Bath two years ago, 
when I took lodgings in Queen’s Square, a sunny, open part on 
the level, and near the best shops. 

I was a good deal alone, as Tom could only run down now 
and then, to see how soon I was coming back, and relieve his 
mind on things in general; and the only person I knew as a 
friend was Jane Gough, a charming, middle-aged woman, with 
an enormous acquaintance scattered over the globe, and a taste 
for buying china and bric-d-brac. 
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When first I sat in the Pump Room, among the other semi- 
invalids in a select pen divided from the merely healthy public 
by a red rope, I asked to have my water in a clean glass, but I 
found I had shocked the lady in cap and apron, who brought it 
to me from the smoking fountain. The glasses were yellow 
because of the iron, and only added lustre to the reputation of 
the famous mineral waters, so I resigned myself, and sipped, and 
soon felt better. 

In the pious quietude of the room that was comparatively 
empty, except when the afternoon concert was going on—where 
quiet was not the word that described it—I was amused by the 
scraps of talk that went on to the accompaniment of the foun- 
tain gushing into its marble basin. 

Bits of news from all over England, and casual mentions of 
every known part of the globe, exchange of latest sensations in 
legs and arms, and family babble, accompanied by the click of 
knitting pins. It was all soothing to the tired nerves, and a 
good opportunity of looking at the morning papers. One 
morning I saw a swing door open to admit my cheery friend, 
Miss Gough, as well as an old and a young lady. They came 
* towards the velvet cushioned pen, and I was at once discovered 
and greeted. The old lady was introduced as Lady Parrymore, 
who claimed me as an old acquaintance, as I had once stayed at 
her place, Parfield, when I was a child. Of course I remem- 
bered her and a certain satin bag of sugar-plums she used to 
bring out with an agreeable air of a new surprise each time 
We plunged straightway into discussing places and people we 
had both known, while Jane Gough began an eager conversation 
with a gouty old general on the subjects of snuffer-trays and 
Bow china. 

“That is my niece, Milly Woodford,” said Lady Parrymore, 
indicating the girl who had come in with her, and who was now 
meekly asking for her glass of hot water at the bar. “She is 
really Sir John’s niece, but she has lived with me for three years 
now, and is like a grand-daughter to me. She is a pretty girl, 
people seem to think.” 

“ A stylish and simple back is all that I have seen at present. 
I like it extremely,” was my answer. 

Milly turned just then, and came to the table, carrying her 
steaming glass. I sawa clear complexion, a straightforward 
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gaze, and a well-proportioned face that pleased me as much as 
the well-made back had done. 

“T am sure you are sorry for yourself having to drink that 
pen-and-inky beverage,” I said. 

“T don’t mind,” she replied, and she spoke without smirks or 
grimaces. 

I know that most girls make an enormous fuss if the least 
unpleasantness is required of them, so I concluded that this was 
a really nice girl, and so she was. 

“It was I who persuaded her to take a course of the waters,” 
interposed Miss Gough, who had done with her gouty general. 
“She was looking rather pale and limp, and none of those nasty 
drugs doctors inflict on young people are to be compared as a 
tonic with these waters.” 

The girl coloured and smiled, she was evidently amused by 
Miss Gough’s brisk and racy manner. 

Milly was then left to her own reflections, and the other two 
ladies talked with immense animation to me. I thought Lady 
Parrymore a dear old soul, rather woolly at times, but genial 
and kindly. 

Milly’s face interested me, and I took every opportunity of 
watching it. Sometimes she was looking into her glass balanced 
in its saucer, as though she were reading her fortune in it ; at 
other times she listened to us, without seeming in the least 
bored, and then she would let her eyes wander through the 
large room. Whenever one of the swing doors was flung open 
she glanced up, and I fancied that the patient look revealed as 
clearly as an impatient one would have done that she was 
expecting some one. 

“If so,” I thought, “the docility with which she submits to 
drink that medicinal stuff is quite accountable.” 

Presently in walked a gentlemanly man of about twenty-six, 
rather tall, rather dark, with a quick bright glance that made me 
put him down at once as an army man. 

Milly deposited her glass on the table, and cast one look in 
his direction as he came towards us. I observed that the swing 
door opened again, but this time she did not heed it. 

He shook hands with Miss Gough warmly, everyone liked 
her greatly; and Lady Parrymore greeted him with “Good 
morning, Captain Tamworth. Have you come to drink this hot 
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beverage, too? Some of my old friends bring a little whisky to 
add to it, but I hope you young men don’t do that.” 

“T should think that made it quite undrinkable,” he rejoined, 
“TI see Miss Woodford is among the victims. I hope, like 
myself, she is a bit of an impostor.” 

“There was nothing the matter with me,” said Milly. “I am 
just doing what my doctor ordered me. My doctor is Miss 
Gough. She is the best in Bath, because she almost always 
prescribes pleasant things.” 

“TI wonder if she will take me in hand ; that kind of doctoring 
suits my constitution exactly.” 

“Not I,” rejoined the little lady briskly. “Suppose I were to 
order you to give up smoking ?” 

“That would not be at all ‘nice. I should require a consider- 
able bribe.” 

“Could you be bribed to do it ?” 

“Yes. I can imagine the possibility.” 

“No, no! Why, even Milly rebelled when I suggested that 
she should give up five-o’clock tea ; she would only promise for 
three days. You might give up three cigars—not more.” 

“You would not require me to give up afternoon tea ?” 

“Probably not. Do you take it?” 

“Whenever I can get it.” 

“Well, I have been told that they drink barley-water at the 
Guards’ Club. I don’t know whether to believe it. I wonder 
what the Duke of Wellington would say to it?” 

“*Up Guards, and at it’—with something stronger. But, Miss 
Gough, are you going to take my transparent hint about tea? 
I suppose I must remind you plainly that you gave me an 
invitation to tea and curios.” 

“Of course I did—come to-morrow. Milly, I hope you are 
not engaged, I shall want you to pour out tea, for I confess that 
when I am shewing my china I forget tea altogether.” 

“I will come and see to that,” said Milly, “it is quite safe in 
my hands.” 

Lady Parrymore had become so involved in a maze of family 
history that I had leisure to attend to the others. I could not 
say that Captain Tamworth showed signs of being in love with 
Milly, but then he was too well-bred to do so, and though 
Milly’s face was not of the blush-and-simper village damsel 
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description, there was something that I felt rather than saw— 
and that something was not flirtation. We all went out together, 
and, as we passed through the lobby, a lady came up the steps 
from the Abbey yard. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Lady Parrymore. “Selina—is 
that you? When did you come to Bath?” 

There are just a few of my acquaintances I do not yearn to 
see again, and Selina Shaw is one of those. She is a tall, large- 
boned woman, with thin cheeks, who has a snappy air, and a 
fund of moroseness for those of whom she is in any way jealous, 
and dulcet tones for those from whom she means to get some- 
thing. A very stiff-necked creature, with a mind and heart that 
would go into an umbrella case, they are so narrow, and the 
most absolute belief in herself that can soothe the lot of 
humanity: She bestowed what I must call a silent snort on 
me as I bowed and passed on. I had found out Miss Selina on 
one occasion, and she was wreathed in smiles as she attached 
herself to Lady Parrymore’s side. To Milly she was icy, and 
little less to Jane Gough. The eyes of the latter sparkled as 
she said to me: “Goodness forgive me, but I detest that young 
woman. I believe she is bent on mischief—she is so jealous of 
that poor child.” 

“And she is Lady Parrymore’s own niece. Ah, I see!” 

Lady Parrymore joined us and asked if I would dine with 
her that evening to meet Selina. I easily excused myself, as I 
had to take a bath in the afternoon, after which I was wrapped 
up and tucked into bed. 

On the following day Miss Gough took me for a drive. As 
we went along the country road, in the midst of lovely scenery, 
she began to speak of what was plainly on her mind—specula- 
tion as to Selina’s object in coming to Bath. 

“She had the first chance of living with Lady Parrymore,” 
she said, “but at that time it did not suit her; and Selina is 
the last woman in the world to do what would not be perfectly 
convenient to herself. She had planted herself on one of those 
females who love to be under a tyrant—I daresay she has 
quarrelled with her now. Unluckily she always gains an 
influence over my old friend when she is with her. She is 
beginning to be disagreeable already, for I had a note from 
Milly this morning begging me to ask Selina to tea some other 
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day, for fear she should call this afternoon and spoil our little 
party.” 

“IT always regarded Selina Shaw as a heavy wet blanket, even 
when she was as agreeable as she knows how to be.” 

“ And as for Captain Tamworth, she would be positively acrid 
towards him, first because he is Milly’s admirer, and next because 
he is a man !” 

“TI can quite imagine her one of those tiresome women who 
pretend to hate men.” 

“Selina really does, except when one appears to admire her, 
when she positively coquettes with him. Poor dear Milly! I 
suppose I am an old fool to allow her to meet her Engineer at 
my house, but he is going away almost directly, and it will give 
them something pleasant to look back on.” 

“Then is it a hopeless affair?” 

“For the present! He is sure to get on, but he can’t possibly 
marry yet.” 

“Then I hope he will not go abroad engaged to her, it had 
much better die out, as such affairs do.” 

“Well, my dear, you may call me romantic, but I should like 
to see Milly wait for him, like a good true girl.” 

“Perhaps to find that he is sorry she was so constant! I 
don’t like an old love kept artificially simmering for years, it 
often prevents a girl making a much more suitable marriage. 
But why should Selina interfere with Milly? I should think she 
would be glad to see her married and banished.” 

“Selina must interfere, that’s her nature; and Milly happily 
married, might be quite as likely to become mistress of Parfield, 
indeed I believe more so.” 

Our drive over, I went in with my friend to her house in 
the Royal Crescent, which was overflowing with lovely old 
things she had inherited or “picked up.” I was especially 
attracted by a superb inlaid cabinet of Italian workmanship, 
richly inlaid with tortoiseshell, mother-of-pearl, and gilded 
brass, with ivory pillars. I returned more than once to 
examine it. 

“Yes, it is a beauty!” said Miss Gough, “shall I give you the 
refusal of it when I have a sale?” 

“Surely you would not sell that ?” 

“T am thinking of getting rid of this house, and going to Italy 
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where my only sister lives, for a few years. I would sooner sell 
than warehouse that cabinet.” 

“T promise either to buy or to house it for you!” 

Milly came in just then, and Miss Gough told her that she 
had written to Selina to stop her coming in that afternoon. 

Captain Tamworth soon after made bis appearance, and we 
had a very pleasant, merry tea; but I saw Milly put down her 
cup untasted when the young man in a firm voice announced 
that he was going to travel with a friend before he started for 
India in September. 

He is right, I thought, and of course the child will set him 
down as heartless, and herself miserable for life. 

The two had what seemed an interesting talk together while 
Miss Gough was showing me her latest purchases—always like 
“the new baby ” to a collector. 

I thought I understood Captain Tamworth, he was not a weak 
man, and honour had the curb drawn tight. Of course I knew— 
but of course Milly thought that if he cared much he would speak. 

So we were all deeply interested, if not very happy, when the 
door opened and Lady Parrymore, followed by Selina, was 
ushered in. I caught Selina’s cold eye glance at the couple, 
who approached with a disturbed air they had not time to 
command—lI saw in it malevolence and self-satisfaction. 

Lady Parrymore volubly explained that Selina wanted to look 
in just to excuse herself from accepting the invitation for 
Thursday, and she thought she might as well call for Milly at 
the same time. 

Selina sat down and imprisoned Captain Tamworth with 
vapid talk. He looked solemn, which I interpreted “ bored,” 
and longing to get away from the smothering petticoats. 

So our select little party was ruined. 

During the succeeding week Miss Gough was full of Milly’s 
love affair, and Selina’s machinations. The latter had taken her 
aunt well in hand, and had managed to rake up opinions—not 
facts—to Captain Tamworth’s disadvantage. He was extrava- 
gant, money-hunting, and a jilt. “I don’t believe a word of it,” 
cried my little friend, warmly, “why, one could pick up enough 
gossip among the idle women in Bath, to blacken a dozen 
characters in one afternoon! Extravagant—kept a horse for 
his own riding—a donkey perhaps! A jilt—had the good luck 
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to escape some second-rate person who made a dead set at him! 
I know what Selina’s friends are.” 

“TI quite agree with you. I'll make an effort, nerve myself 
against the lotus-eater’s languor, produced by baths and climate, 
and write a letter. I know an R.E. or two, who know this poor 
young man.” 

“Do, there is a dear soul! It makes Milly wretched to hear 
aspersions cunningly cast on her hero! ” 

“I’m afraid it will make the impression deeper. Does Selina 
want Milly to run away ?” 

Miss Gough shook her head almost regretfully. “Milly 
wouldn’t do it. Selina has made Lady Parrymore doubtful of 
Milly ; when an old lady is constantly told that a girl is under- 
hand, has a temper, and so forth, she ends by believing it. 
Milly is proud, and will not pretend to like the Shaw woman.” 

“Can Lady Parrymore leave her property as she pleases ?” 

“ Absolutely. Half is her own, left her by a godmother, and 
the rest Sir John left at her entire disposal.” 

“Of course her will is made, but Selina Shaw knows well 
enough that a codicil can always be tacked on.” 

“Oh yes! she ought to have been born a pettifogging lawyer, 
that is the bent of her mind. And yet—spiteful as she is—and 
interfering, I cannot think she is such a—— _ I was really going 
to say blackguard, as to endeavour to oust poor Milly alto- 
gether!” 

“If she does, it will be on the highest principles, with a firm 
conviction that she is as usual in the right.” 

“Dear me,” sighed Miss Gough, “ Selina is neither a man, nor 
a woman, or one might deal with her.” 

Selina’s next move was a very nasty one. She had set Lady 
Parrymore against Captain Tamworth, and now she managed 
to stir up his mother and two married sisters against him and 
Milly. One sister said it was shameful of him thinking of 
marriage at his age, when he had to contribute to the support of 
their mother ; the other sister had the impertinence to speak to 
poor Milly herself. This made her frantic, she knew that she 
was accused of trying to inveigle Captain Tamworth into a 
disadvantageous engagement, and he had not even made her an 
offer. 

Miss Gough had an interview with one of these ladies; who 
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said she knew “ on the best authority,” that Miss Woodford had 
nothing to expect from Lady Parrymore, “and therefore,” she 
continued in a honeyed manner, “it would certainly be a 
disastrous thing for so good-looking a girl to tie herself down to 
a long, a hopeless, engagement.” 

One afternoon I had walked round the pretty park, now 
decorated by a quantity of pink and white blossom, and thought 
I would look in at the botanical garden—a charming nook, less 
frequented than it deserves to be. I was busy examining the 
plants in bloom, when I heard murmuring voices, and turning 
slowly round a corner, I came upon Milly Woodford and Captain 
Tamworth standing face to face in agitated conversation. It 
was a meeting, or perhaps a parting, of great moment, and I 
suddenly became short-sighted, and remembered that there was 
a something in bud I should like to look at again, so reversed 
my steps, and felt inclined to give the gardener—who was 
grubbing near the gates—a shilling to keep intruders out. 

Selina was staying in Lady Parrymore’s house, a detached one 
in the suburbs, and of course it was difficult to evade her curious 
eye. 

The next event was that Milly was sent off to visit some dull 
relatives, and about the same time Captain Tamworth crossed 
the Channel. 

“TI feel quite upset,” said Jane Gough one day, coming into 
my room in Queen’s Square. “I believe Selina is just killing 
Ellen Parrymore. I never saw anyone in such a depressed, 
nervous state. She started at every sound, seemed on the point 
of telling me something and then stopped short—so odd and 
absent in her manner, poor dear! ” 

“ Did you tell her that I had heard all sorts of good things to 
the credit of Captain Tamworth?” I asked. 

“Yes, I read the letter from your friend aloud, but she only 
sighed and seemed anxious to change the subject. She said 
nothing about it, but—I daresay it is true, but that is quite over 
—his attentions to Milly meant nothing.” 

On the following day, I was lunching with Miss Gough, when 
one of those little carriages sometimes called “ midges ” in Bath, 
stopped at the door. 

“Dear me, what an odd time for a visitor,” said Miss Gough. 
“They are sure not to let anyone in.” 
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However, the door opened, and Lady Parrymore entered in 
a hurried, tottery sort of way, full of apologies, and as nervous as 
Miss Gough had described her. 

“Selina kindly—but I had a little business—I am not quite 
incapable of going about alone—trust the waters are really 
benefitting you, dear Mrs. Ducie—nothing of much importance, 
but——” 

She ran on in this disjointed way, and I wished I had not 
been present. I asked Miss Gough not to wait for me, and she 
took the hint and carried off the old lady to another room. 

They had scarcely gone out when a carriage drove up—Lady 
Parrymore’s own, in fact—and out stepped Selina. 

I went boldly to the hall, and arrested her on her way up. 

“Do come in and have some coffee, Miss Shaw,” I said, “ it is 
just brought in, and I believe Miss Gough is engaged, so you 
may as well give me the pleasure of your company.” 

“Thank you,” she replied with deliberation, “but my aunt, 
Lady Parrymore, is here, and I am afraid I cannot stop for 
coffee.” 

She marched on, and I followed. In her false dulcet voice 
she greeted her aunt, who, I fancy, had heard her down below 
speaking to me, as the old lady was standing up near the 
Italian cabinet I admired so much, looking more flurried than 
ever. Miss Gough ran in from the adjoining room with 
something in her hand she had been to fetch—I think it was a 
sheet of note-paper. 

“Never mind,” I heard Lady Parrymore say hastily to her, 
“another time.” 

“The wind turned so cold, aunt, that I brought the carriage 
and your fur cloak,” said Selina. “I donot think my aunt is 
looking very well, do you, Miss Gough? I thought I might find 
you here, aunt, I think you said you were coming ?” 

“Really, Selina, it was quite unnecessary ! ” 

“T could have supplied fur cloaks if they had been required,” 
said Miss Gough with firmness. 

Lady Parrymore only lingered a moment, while I drew Selina 
away, to implore Miss Gough to look in at eleven next morning. 
“ Something I wished to leave in your charge particularly,” she 
whispered, “I'll tell you to-morrow.” 

| was dressing for a drive soon after luncheon the next day 
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when a message came from Miss Gough to ask me to speak to 
her if I was alone, otherwise she should not come in. 

She came in, in such a state of agitation that at first I could 
not get at the cause of it. She recovered herself in a few 
minutes, and gasped out: 

“Lady Parrymore died last night.” 

No wonder she was shocked. She called at eleven and 
found the household thoroughly upset. A heart attack had 
carried the old lady off without an hour’s notice. 

“And what troubles me besides her death, poor dear,” went 
on Miss Gough, “is what it was she wished to do or say 
yesterday. Iam so afraid it was something about her will— 
she asked fora sheet of paper, and yet I believe that was to 
write to Milly on. Think what a state of subjection she must 
have been in, not daring to write to the girl in her own house. 
I have telegraphed to Milly on my own responsibility to come 
to me.” 

I was truly sorry for Milly, who was much attached to her 
aunt, and must feel the recent coolness between them deeply, 
but I could not help hoping that, perhaps, after all, she might 
marry Captain Tamworth and go out to India with him. 

However, the will was read, and everyone was shocked to 
find that it had only been made within the month, and left 
Parfield and everything else to Selina Shaw, with the exception 
of one hundred a year to poor Milly, to be paid by the heiress. 

I left Bath soon after, and supposed this was the end of the 
poor little romance. However, it should not be my fault if it 
was, and I took care, when the opportunity occurred of my 
friend Colonel S— being quartered in the same place with 
Captain Tamworth, to write the history of Lady Parrymore’s 
will, with the express intention of its being imparted to the 
young man. After the fuss made by so many interfering 
women, he could not decently make prompt advances to Milly 
as an heiress, but he might consider what he had to offer better 
than the homeless condition she was really in. After a long 
visit to Miss Gough, Milly came to London and set up a class 
for drawing. I found her two or three pupils, and she came to 
my house as often as was convenient to a busy little person. 

She had been living this life for about a year when my letter 
went out to India. 
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She was one of the very nicest girls of my acquaintance and I 
became extremely fond of her society. I did not ask if she had 
forgotten Captain Tamworth, but it was because I did not think 
so that I wrote as I have said. 

One day she lunched with me, and we were going to drive to 
Hurlingham later on, but something put a stop to that plan of 
giving Milly fresh air, and took us instead to the murky office of 
my lawyer. 

Miss Gough’s Italian cabinet was now at home in my drawing- 
room, and Miss Gough herself in Italy. 

“That is a lovely old cabinet,” remarked Milly, fingering the 
little handles, and wiping a speck from an ivory pillar. “It is 
full of secrets. I suppose you have discovered them all ?” 

“T have never really examined it,” I said, “for instance I did not 
know that was a drawer you are opening.” 

“ And here is a long narrow one, a very sly one. I remember 
Aunt Ellen, and Miss Gough, and I, going all through them in 
hopes of finding jewels, or autographs. There are papers in 
this drawer, Mrs. Ducie, so I suppose you discovered the 
spring ?” 

“No, they must belong to Miss Gough.” 

She laid beside me an old recipe for currant wine, chiefly made 
up of costly liqueurs, a satin play-bill, a political squib, and a 
packet addressed in pencil to Miss Gough. 

“ That is Aunt Ellen’s writing,” she said. 

I took up the packet, and being loosely wrapped, it fell, dis- 
closing an unopened letter with “Miss Gough, Royal Crescent,” 
on it, and a stiff paper inscribed, “ Codicil to will of Dame Ellen 
Parrymore.” 

I read its contents, and could scarcely breathe for a minute or 
two. It reversed the later will, and returned to the former one, 
by which Milly became the heiress, and Selina the owner of 
three thousand pounds only. 

I did not reveal the discovery to Milly until it was put beyond 
doubt, so deeply rooted was my distrust of law matters. A 
telegram from Miss Gough permitted the letter to be opened 
and read. It was written by Lady Parrymore at the office of a 
lawyer—not her usual one—to whom she had gone in desperate 
anxiety to undo what Seliria had induced her to do in her 
favour. She intended to ask Miss Gough to take charge of it so 
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long as Selina remained in her house, but had clearly popped 
it into the first place of security that came to hand, when she 
heard Selina’s voice on the stairs. 

“What was the precise date of your aunt’s death ?” was all I 
said at the critical moment of the discovery. 

“ April 4th, 1892,” Milly answered. 

That was the date on the document, so I knew that it must 
be the last. 

That letter of mine brought Captain Tamworth home on leave 
“on urgent private affairs,” with the design with which I had 
credited him. I was glad, because no one who was behind the 
scenes could say that he sought Milly because she was an 
heiress. 

His sisters pronounced her “charming,” and though Parfield, 
like other properties, has considerably gone down in value, I 
don’t see that the happiness of the well-suited pair is at all 
likely to be diminished by their being only fairly well off and 
not rich. 

One of Miss Gough’s wedding presents to Milly was the 
Italian cabinet, which is to be an heirloom “for ever” in the 
family. 

“T shall make Selina’s three thousand into four,” said Milly. 
“ After all, if she had not made herself so odious, I should not 
have been quite so certain that Will cared for me.” 

“Or given him a parting interview in the park at Bath,” I re- 
marked. 

She coloured with astonishment and laughed. “ How did you 
know?” 

“T looked on,” I said calmly. 


Mary DEANE. 
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Ben Starling: H hero with hounds. 
PROLOGUE. 


Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing. 
Toll ye the church bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying ! 
—ALFRED TENNYSON, 
NO fancy picture this, but a true description of the night. The 
vast world lies wrapt in a glistening white shroud. Aye, 
Dartmoor sleeps, still and silent, silvered by soft moonbeams. 
I live on the edge of the moor, among furze, heather, and crags. 
I have drawn back the curtain from my window. My eyes 
travel ever and anon over the wondrous white expanse, to where 
the rugged tors break the horizon line. I love these wilds as 
he loved them. He, Ben Starling, my brother, of whom I am 
about to write. He was with me awhile ago, out there. Ah! 
* you do not believe, you, who know he was dead and buried so 
many New Year’s Eves ago. In the full flower of his age. I do 
not know. Dear friends, I felt his presence, I saw his face—as 
it was before its beauty was shattered by a cruel fate. You 
may be right, and what I saw and felt—the phantom of a brain 
that yet burns and bleeds with both bright and bitter memories. 
‘* T hid my face awhile, then cried aloud, 
‘ No one can give forgetfulness, not one ; 
No one can tell me who can give it me.’” 

One thing more, and this also you may scoff at. An unseen 
hand guides mine. The air around is tremulous with words, as 
they reach me I set them down. 

A suitable task mine, for the last hours of the dying year. 
It shrieks in the rising wind that has communed with /zs spirit 
on the fatal spot, away beyond Great Brent Tor. Now it comes 
rattling at my old oaken doors, and diamond-paned casements ; 
hard, cruel, and revengeful, are the elements! 

“Ben Starling was a bold sportsman. He defied our hard- 
nesses ; no place was so impregnable, but he would follow his 
quarry. Ah! never mind, we killed him, we killed him, we 
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killed him; not when we gave him that buffet on the face. 
Bah—that only poisoned the pieasure of life; we delayed, we 
did not forget. Not to-day, nor to-morrow, but in the end we 
compassed his death !” 

The spirits of the moor ever taunt me thus in the dying hours 
of the year. There was always a strange eventuality about this 
last day. He was born on it, married on it. The first accident that 
was a key to the end, happened on it, also the last—and in its 
closing hours he passed hence. 


PART I. 
THE RACES. 


THEY originated in a sky-larking scurry home over the moor. 
The weather was wonderfully mild, neither frost nor snow, the 
sun was sinking in a brilliant sky, and the breeze was balmy. 
“Now for a gallop,” cried Ben Starling, his hand on his 
hunter’s back, as he looked round on the half-dozen men who 
were leisurely following. 
“Thought you did not approve of sky-larking, Ben,” said I. 


“No more I do,” pulling his horse together with one hand 
and rubbing the side of his handsome nose with the other, “ but 
I'd like to take some value out of Quakeress before she returns 
to stable—we’ve had no hunting to-day.” 

“TI tell you what, Ben, we'll have a race,” cried Ashton 
Phillimore, son of the M. F. H. “My father’s always saying 
what a fine place this would be for a Dartmoor Race Meeting. 
Horses that have been hunted with the Dartmoor hounds, 
owners up! Capital notion to try the ground and let him know 
by practical experience, how it answers!” 

As I listened to this proposition my heart sank, I did not 
understand my feelings then, but felt annoyed at so unreasonable 
an emotion. 

“Let’s have a sweep!” suggested Tim Hawkes, a youngster 
just out of Eton. 

This was quickly acted upon—in a few minutes all was 
arranged. I was not permitted “to enter,” but held the stakes 
I dismounted, and a groom led my horse to a distance, lest he 
should become excited at sight of his flying companions. My 
nervousness continued, although—and how full of contradiction 

12* 
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this sounds—I was aggrieved at not being permitted to ride 
with the rest. 

Away they sped. Ah, someone was down! The horse 
galloped back by himself. My heart stood still, then I saw 
Tim Hawkes get up nofe the worse for the tumble. Ben won 
the sweep. 

And now for the five miles more we all rode together, nothing 
was talked of, save the race that must come off: 

“Suppose, if it suits the master,” glancing towards Ashton 
Phillimore, “we have it on the last day of the old year—a 
fortnight from to-day ?” 

“No, no, Ben,” I objected, “not that day—I don’t think it’s 
a lucky day.” 

“It has always brought me luck.” 

“Yes, but it won’t this time,” with conviction, “I don’t think 
it’s a lucky day for racing.” 

“Why unlucky for racing?” asked Tim Hawkes. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I answered stupidly, forced by my inner 
consciousness to make these vain efforts to prevent the inevitable, 
and vexed to know that Ben was sneering at my “talking rot 
like any ordinary girl, when he thought I was a peg above the 
average.” 

“You must have some reason,” persisted Tim. 

“Wait till you are a little older, Tim, and you'll not be so sure 
about finding reason wedded to a petticoat, though I did think 
Bella had more sense.” 

“I knew you were laughing at me, Ben, but I /ee/it’s a bad 
day,” I persisted desperately. “If anyone did meet with an 
accident, it would be so horrid to—to begin the year, witha 
sprained wrist or—or a broken leg.” 

“If you hada broken head you would not begin it at all,” 
laughed Ben. 

Heavens, that he should have used those words! All present 
recalled them by-and-bye. 

As the meeting was to be quite informal, it did not take long 
to arrange. The season continued mild, no frost and very little 
rain. The oldest men in the neighbourhood “cast about” in 
their minds for such another season, and could not find its like 
in the long reign of Queen Victoria. Snowdrops, violets and 
primroses decked the tall Devonian hedges, and on the eventful 
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day, the sky that arched above the moors, was a “ Mediterranean 
blue.” 

Now, although the affair had been little advertised, it had 
been much talked of. Carriages, omnibusses, drags, teemed on 
to the improvised course. 

The M. F. H., Ashton Phillimore, had taken the matter up 
strongly, as he had long contemplated the advantages the 
ground offered. The meeting opened precisely at 1.30 p.m. 
with a race for farmers of the Hunt, the prize, a beautiful cup, 
being presented by the master. The interest of this was in- 
creased by the members of the hunt giving money prizes to 
every horse passing the winning post within three minutes of 
the winner. 

“Ground as hard as a billiard table!” said Dick, my other 
brother, who was full of importance as secretary for the occasion. 

We were the sole representatives of our family present, 
Ben’s young wife having taken her first baby to her old home, 
whither the proud father was to follow on the morrow, and 
our widowed mother and sisters were spending the winter at 
St. Jean de Luz in the Basses Pyrénées. 

This beautiful, bright, glorious, last day of the old year, the 
air swept across the moors with a taste of the sea, which, from 
many points of vantage, one could see glittering ten miles away. 
It came burdened with the breath of flowers, and was as ex- 
hilarating as champagne. On such a day surely everyone might 
mutely thank God for their creation. Yet I was wretched, 
miserable with an overwhelming sense of coming’evil. The 
unreasonable dread that had possessed me when my companions 
had tried the ground a fortnight ago, held me now. It had 
vanished during the interval, until the midnight hour three nights 
ago; then the first of three strange things happened. 

I had been sleeping soundly, when I was aroused by the 
sound of heavy wheels toiling up the drive. They turned at 
the angle of the terrace walk, and scrunched the gravel of the 
sweep. 

“I did not know anyone was expected to-night,” I mused 
drowsily, as a vehicle of some cumbrous description halted at the 
hall door, and I relapsed into sleep. 

“Who arrived so late last night?” I asked as I sat down to 
breakfast the next morning. 
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“No one came last night,” answered Ben, looking up for an 
instant from his numerous letters. 

“But I heard a carriage come up the drive, its wheels 
scrunched the gravel, and it stopped at the hall door.” 

“A dream, Bella—you were always good at dreams.” 

I could not believe it had only been a dream, the impression 
remaining was too vivid. Nevertheless, I could not interpret it, 
and it passed from my mind as the day wore on. 

That night the phenomenon—I can call it nothing else—re- 
peated itself. 

1 came down with a long face to breakfast, and again told Ben 
of the heavy wheels. I think that mortal ears had never heard 
such sonorous wheels. 

The next and last of these foreshadowings made the following 
night one of horror. My nerves were now excited to sucha 
pitch that I was prepared for something further. I had deter- 
mined if those wheels aroused me again I would discover if they 
were visible as well as audible. 

So it fell out that I sprang up expectant at the first sound. I 
‘thrust aside the blind and peered forth. The wind was not 
high, but it moaned plaintively among the tall oaks, and rustled 
through the trailing branches of the shrubs. I quietly opened 
the window. A night owl,fled by screeching, a bat flew slap in 
my face, blinding me for the moment. I think there is ever 
.something awesome in being awake at midnight, when all 
around wears that fairer semblance of death—sleep. I lost my- 
self in wonder. 

Consciousness came with a rebound, brought back by those 
ponderous wheels. When I realized what they bore slowly and 
laboriously through the gloom, an irresistible fascination 
possessed me. It was a hearse that halted at the door as the 
driver looked up. 

The face was unlike any I had ever seen. Decidedly of 
Jewish extraction, the dark features were well cut, but the effect 
was marred by one wall eye; it was more than marred, for it 
invested the whole countenance with a sinister expression, which 
was heightened by the evil glitter of the other. As _ this 
malignant glance met mine it seemed to emit some electric 
shock ; for an instant I was sightless. When I looked again 
Death’s dark coach had disappeared. 
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Perhaps after this explanation you will understand the weight 
that held down my spirits—why I could not thank God and be 
gay. 

However, there I was in the Grand Stand—erected for the 
occasion—longing and yet dreading to see Benstart. Quakeress 
was entered for the “ Light Weight Steeplechase,” catch weights, 
over 12 st. 7 lb., about four miles. There were twelve entries. 
Two scratched at the last, objecting to the weights the judges 
awarded. 

“Qh, 4ow I wish Ben would object!” I cried, involuntarily. 

“Come, come, Miss Starling! Your brother is pretty sure to 
win, and there are some here who look upon seeing him ride as 
the chief feature of the day. You should be proud and not 
nervous!” Then, with a nod of encouragement the master 
hurried away to the judge’s post. 

Of the ten that started six made the running, Ben and 
Quakeress were in the background. About half way four were 
left in the lurch by young Ashton Phillimore and Tim Hawkes, 
who looked like having the finish to themselves, when Quakeress 
suddenly shot forward, and going gamely as the proverbial 
pebble, won by a length. 

At this triumphal issue my fears fell away like shadows at the 
dawn of day. My spirits mounted like quicksilver, so obscuring 
my dream that no vestige of anxiety remained. I enjoyed the 
races that followed, especially the one competed for by Dartmoor 
ponies, out of which emanated a race not previously planned. 

“ve a pony here I’ll back against any other if Starling will 
ride her,” declared the master. 

“Nobody else could!” commented Tim Hawkes, “however, if 
he will, I'll enter Bugler.” 

Of course Ben complied with the request, and went off with 
the master to get Devon Lily weighed and saddled. The day 
was drawing to a close—preliminaries were hurried over. 

I saw Ben form in line with four more. Ah! how clearly I 
see them now, those five sturdy ponies, with their gaily-accoutred 
jockeys, silhouetted against the sky. The gorgeous sun was 
beginning to dip beyond the far-stretching moorland. Its shafts 
seemed to single out Ben’s blue jacket, and the rising wind filled 
it. The handsome, resolute face under the peaked blue cap was 
confident of success. The blue eyes gazed straight ahead. 
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Enthusiasm filled the spectators. The ponies were all 
beauties, and the jockeys fit to ride anything and anywhere. 
People talked to me on both sides. I heard nothing. My eyes 
devoured the blue jockey, my brother—ah! little did I then under- 
stand the reason of this intentness! Singular as it may seem, I 
did not recall my dream, nor was I, at this replete moment, 
warned of the fatality attached to the last day of the year. 
Every other sense seemed swallowed by sight ; that was strained. 
I marked every detail connected with my brother. Little things 
that it was strange I should be able to note from the stand, just 
as before rain one can see distant objects with unnatural 
distinctness. 

“Devon Lily! Devon Lily!” 

Were the words that split the hubbub below, as the quintette 
started. Backers were evidently to the fore on my brother’s mount. 

Ben took a strong lead, showing the way at a rattling pace, 
taking the fences in faultless style. The whole five were 
showing clean heels until they reached a fence, situated at the 
point where I had held the stakes a fortnight earlier. There Tim 
’ Hawkes fell, but quickly remounted; at the same Ashton 
Phillimore’s pony was hung up. Still the sky-blue jacket shone 
in the rays of the sinking sun. 

Then—it was there, and it was gone in a flash of lighning. 
On the instant the great red disc of the sun sank. 

What had happened? No one around understood. I gavea 
terrible cry. 

“My dream!” I involuntarily ejaculated, as that ghastly 
phenomenon was miraged before me. 

I should have fallen had not someone supported me. I never 
entirely lost my senses since I heard these dreadful, simultaneous 
sentences : 

“ He’s killed!” 

“His neck is broken!” 

“His brains are dashed out!” 

“ He fell on his head—nothing can save him! ” 

“It will be a miracle if he draws another breath !” 

“Going at such a tremendous pace!” 

And amidst it all came grimly back the memory of my 
brother’s joking reply, when I protested that a broken leg would 
be an unlucky beginning for the new year. 
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“If he breaks his head he won’t begin it at all!” he had replied 
with unusual merriment. 

My terrible dream harassed me too in my semi-conscious 
state. Desolation seemed to fall like a pall over the landscape. 
The wide, bleak moor. The sun had suddenly gone out as if 
he had seen enough. Behind the rugged tors gathered dark 
woolsacks of cloud, that meant snow. 

And there, biting the cold earth, my brother lay huddled up 
in a heap; the pale blue cap saturated, the satin jacket stained 
with his warm young blood. The pony had slipped on a stone 
and fallen, shooting him out of the saddle against a slab of 
granite. 

“Take me to him—take me to him /” 

This was my appeal when the power of speech was brought 
back by something strong from a flask, which was held to my 
lips. I became conscious of terrified, tear-stained faces. The 
rugged cheeks of the master were wet. 

“My dear young lady—my dear young lady!” he bent over 
me, speaking in a voice almost choked by emotion. “Your 
brother is not dead . . . he was not killed . . . they 
are carrying him to the inn at Knightsbridge Road 
the nearest place. Two doctors are withhim . . . we are 
telegraphing for Swain. Believe me,” he went on, clasping my 
hands convulsively, “I would not have had this happen for all I 
have in the world! I might be able to put a dozen Devon 
Lilies—d—-— her !—in the field, but never such a rider as Ben 
Starling!” as he thus concluded he fairly blubbered. 

“] know it, Mr. Phillimore,’ gaining self-command as he lost 
his, “ only—only I want to be taken to him.” 

Of course, I was not permitted to go near that sad cortége. I 
saw it moving away, slowly, for fear of jostling its insensible 
burden. 

“He is not dead, you say, but he is dying—dying,” I asserted, 
almost beside myself, and vainly striving to get away from them. 

“God grant it may not be so bad as that!” was the prayer 
that reached us from many lips. 

“ Ah,” I thought as my tears flowed afresh, “they have not seen 
Death’s dread coach nor that grisly driver with sinister face, and 
odd, haunting eyes—one a ghostly blank and the other flashing 
with unholy fire. 
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For a moment at the hotel poor Ben recovered consciousness 
and assured those around him, in tones that drew many tears— 

“Don’t bother, you fellows! I’m all right.” 

That was the last flicker of reason for six long, weary weeks. 

His wife and her father, our mother and sisters, came as fast as 
rail and steamer could bring them. The cleverest doctor in the 
West of England came from Plymouth, a great professor ve the 
cerebral organs journeyed from London to the tune of nigh on a 
hundred pounds. For when the fear that poor Ben would die 
was relieved, we trembled for his reason. Professor Heath 
opined that the brain was intact. The smash-up had been so 
fearful that we had to thank his iron constitution for this 
miraculous recovery. 

But alas! though it is vain and wicked to regret appearances 
when life and reason were restored, little or nothing could be 
done with his poor battered face. Its comeliness was gone for 


ever. 

So the dark coach was not required. The heavy wheels did not 
crunch the gravel, and for many years I saw neither in phantom 
nor reality the dread face of the driver. 

Destiny may delay, but she never forgets ! 


PART II. 
TO THE BITTER END. 


TEN New Year’s Eves came and went. How far away they 
seemed to stretch out in time before us. But looking back on 
them, they are but as a watch in the night. Joy—great, if brief 
—had blossomed for me in their space. Misery and mourning, 
a grief that had to be borne and buried had been mine. I had 
married and become a widow. 

Oh, ye: desolate, lonely women who have so suffered, and yet 
move and live and have your being, is not this trite statement a 
full volume to you ? 

Of the sequel to those fatal races, for such they actually 
proved, I will, under authority, now write. 

My brother’s beautiful house was filled with friends. Since his 
terrible disfigurement he had shunned society ; become more 
reserved and silent. Sport, however, was still his one delight. 
Nay, I am wrong. These years had brought him a little girl— 
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a gracious gift from God. A child to whom his heart had gone 
out as I think it never before went out to any human being. She 
was, in truth, the apple of his eye, and of so sweet a disposition 
that no amount of petting spoiled her trustful, loving heart. She 
was like me, people said; I do not know. After years of rough 
contact with the world, it is difficult to remember what semblance 
we wore when we “thought as a child.” 

As I said, the house was filled with friends. A meet that 
could be readily reached from this convenient hunting centre, was 
advertised for every day of the week. The Hon. Mark Rolston 
had brought his hounds, and hunted alternate days wtih the 
Dartmoor pack. 

On the last day of the year there was to be a lawn meet here. 
I am, I always was—it has ever been impossible for me to throw 
aside the weakness—superstitious. Since those ill-starred races 
my old-world prejudices held me like a vice. I had more than 
one reason for dreading the lawn meet on that anniversary. 
Should the hounds draw Ben’s covers blank, which was not im- 
probable, as there had been several “runs” in the neighbourhood 
recently, and even preserves notorious in verse as his were for 
“a litter of foxes, not straws,” could not supply a continuous 
demand—they would go to the neighbourhood of that zpromptu 
race course. 

“Ben,” I blurted out involuntarily, “you must not have the 
lawn meet on ¢hat day!” 

“Don’t talk like a fool!” was his ungracious reply, as he 
turned on his heel and left me. 

Ah, yes, his sweet, gracious manners had changed. Never 
since he had been given back to us from the gates of the grave 
had he been the same, yet the hope was strong within me that 
time’s tenacious touch might by and bye rub off these angu- 
larities ; and when the consciousness of his terrible disfigurement 
ceased to torment him, we might yet be as sweet companions as 
in childhood—perhaps not until childhood came again! So I 
dreamed—ah, how difficult is the lesson—that the present only 
is ours to do good or—evil. 

Nevertheless, this week, that rears its racing hours on the 
horizon of my pictured past, hard, crude and real, yet so intan- 
gible, brought back some beams of earlier brightness. Ben was 
better, music and laughter resounded, for the shadow on the 
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house seemed to have been lifted. Merry chat and old stories 
sparkled across the walnuts and the wine. 

Ben detailed one story of which I was particularly proud. 
How the brother and sister—he and I—with an officer who had 
won the V.C., took a bank when hounds were running that gave 
the remainder of that chase toourselves. But to outsiders these 
tender memories have small interest. 

Ben’s_ cheerfulness was infectious, until the Wednesday 
night fastened its horrors on me. I had—of course it was im- 
possible that I should—never forgotten the awful visions that 
visited me on the three last nights of the old year, ten years 
previously. 

Truth to tell, on every anniversary their memory quickened 
within me, but I have experienced so many strangely prophetic 
dreams that I was often scoffed at asa “dreamer of dreams.” 
The ghost of the old dream, with all its significance, I had con- 
sidered laid, though the details, through the blessed interposition 
of a benign Providence, had not been enacted. 

On Wednesday, near midnight, I was aroused from sleep by 
the sound of heavy wheels, ponderously making their way up 
the drive. They scrunched the gravel as the vehicle (good 
heart, what was it?) turned the angle of the terrace, and ap- 
proached the house. 

No thought of guests arriving at this untimely season could 
now come to my relief. I drew the bedclothes over me and 
cowered where I lay. A great sweat broke out all over me. /¢ 
drew up at the hall door. The night was gruesomely still. I 
heard the horses breathing hard, and the driver throw down the 
reins, then I lost consciousness. 

I postured the following day as the victim of insomnia. 
Anxiety was expressed and many questions asked, but I locked 
my miserable experience in my breast. Why make others 
nervous and unhappy ? Besides, perhaps it would not come again. 

It did; rendering me so nerveless and unhappy that in the 
afternoon | determined to warn Ben. I had no option; some 
stronger power than my will impelled my quivering lips. 

We were in Ben’s smoking-room, a pleasant room on the right 
of the entrance hall, where we mostly sat, with projecting 
windows. He was seated at his knee-bowed writing-table. 
Sylvia came in. 
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“T called you just now, Syl,” turning in his revolving chair 
and putting his arm round her fairy form. 

“You always call me, Daddy, but I can’t always come when 
you call me, can I, Auntie Bella?” 

She had clambered on to his lap, and her fair head nestled on 
his breast. His face softened, as it invariably did, when he even 
looked at her. 

“Ts that flower for me?” 

She gave him two primroses she had found ina sheltered nook. 
In Devon you may find a bloom here and there throughout the 
winter. 

“Oh, Ben!” I cried so suddenly that Sylvia, who was a 
nervous child, started. It was the sight of their responsive love 
that wrenched the prayer from me. It was nothing else than a 
prayer. “I implore you not to hunt to-morrow .. . I 
had that awful dream again ! ” 

He had taken the primroses and was putting them in his 
button-hole. In the anger which my remonstrance awakened he 
broke their stems. 

“Your aunt is a fool, Syl,” he said, as he carefully placed the 
stemless flowers in an envelope and that into a book beneath a 
marble letter-weight. 

He kept every trifle Sylvia gave him. His love for her was 
surely deeper than that of man for his sweetheart. A secret 
drawer of the writing-table held no end of treasure. The first 
tooth she had lost. A shining golden curl, a shell she had 
gathered and given him one day by the sea. A piece of paper 
over which she had scrawled and sent him for a letter when 
he was from home. Pebbles, dried flowers, all proofs of his 
doting fondness. 

“She’s always dreaming, Sylvia! Let us call her the 
‘dreamer,’” 

“Joseph was a dreamer,” remarked Syl, who was well versed 
in Scripture history, “and his brothers said: ‘here comes the 
dreamer, come, let us kill him!’ They did not love Joseph, did 
they? But I love auntie. I am going to stay with her, Daddy.” 

“What, and leave me, Syl ?” 

“Only fora littl day . . . or week.” Then she turned 
appealing blue eyes to me, “ Daddy wants me always to stay with 
him—I can’t always, can 1?” 
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Her slender arms twined round his neck as though she felt 
herself a traitor for wishing ever to leave her devoted father. 

That scene was engraved on my heart. How often, oh, how 
often in the bleak, black desert of lonely years have I recalled it ? 
In my ears the shrill treble of Sylvia’s childish voice has 
sounded : 

“ Daddy wants me always to stay with him.” 

Oh God! how short a time that a/ways signified. Never 
again should she run to meet him with blooms he would keep as 
precious emblems of ‘a child’s pure love. It is a beautiful 
memory. Yet it stabs like a knife and the bitter tears flow. 
How bitter tears are from eyes that have ached with many 
sorrows! How differently they used to flow—gently, refreshing 
like summer showers. 

I am loath to turn from this picture of loyal love to the 
weird fulfilment of Fate. A dread destiny delayed, but not for- 
gotten. I must hasten, or the day will dawn and I shall have 
broken faith, In what? Withwhom? With the dead. Alas, 
there are men who dave do this! 

If they but knew how near a listening spirit hung to catch 
their lying words, to record their broken vows, I trow the lips 
would falter and the hands be powerless. 

For me—a ruthless Presence drives my pen; the joy bells may 
not ring in the birth of the new year until all is told. 

“ What. then, should the moon stand still there on Great Brent 
Tor, as once in the valley of Ajalon?” 

“So heavy a task!” I urge. 

For answer I hear a mocking laughter. 

“You would accuse the shrieking wind that makes the old 
oaken doors creak on their hinges. 

“ Ah, ah! it is better to think so, perhaps, whdle you have the 
option.” 

The weather was bright and beautiful. We were all out of 
doors the greater part of the day. I noticed how the snowdrops 
that Ben and I had planted in childhood, were already budding 
on either side of the drive. 

Still the night must come. I must goto bed. I paidas many 
visits to the other rooms as I dare, so that when I at last jumped 
into bed it was nearly midnight. I was asleep as soon as my 
head touched the pillow. Yet it must have been almost imme- 
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diately that I was disturbed by those awful wheels. I lay still, 
spellbound, my eyes widely distended. My window was open. 
I clung to the post of the antique bedstead. I would not get up. 
I would not see this thing which I knew was approaching. 

Merciful Heavens! /¢ had already broken on my mental 
horizon as I lay there on the bed. 

To-night, too, if things were about to repeat themselves, as I 
was inwardly conscious they would—I should again behold the 
countenance of the driver of Death’s dark coach. 

That face that I had never seen save on the eve of those ever-to- 
be-regretted races. A Jewish face, rich in colouring, prominent 
in features, marred by a wall eye. 

I tried to pray—to make the sign of the cross. Could I 
achieve either, I believed this hellish vision would vanish! But 
I was prevented, as I was dragged from my bed, the window 
blinds drawn aside, and compelled to look down on the scene 
which I knew awaited me. 


‘* And down sweeps my car like a falling star, 
When the winds have hushed their breath, 
When ye feel in the air from the cold sepulchre, 
The damp sad smell of death.” 

Aye, a noisome odour reached my quivering nostrils as the 
driver lifted his dreaded countenance. 

I dressed and descended to the breakfast-room. It was as 
though I were ¢wo. The puppet who tried to behave as though 
nothing were wrong, and the spirit who watched the pitiful 
acting. I troubled no one. Who would have credited my tale, 
or given my apprehension any weight? Their trouble and grief 
would come soon enough. If I was a Cassandra, I would utter 
no cry that should but yield more bitterness to the inevitable. 

I no longer wavered. I was sure that this day was predestined 
to prove fatal to my dear brother. In the flower of his age. 
Rich, sheltered by the wings of love, and in comparatively good 
health. 

The meet was a large one. The sun shone on everything, on 
my doomed brother, smiling, hospitable, superbly mounted. 
There was not so good a judge of a horse in the county as 
Ben Starling. 

People came in and out. Many talked to me. Conversation 
buzzed briskly as bees swarming. Just before I was going out 
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Sylvia ran up to me and clasped my hands between her little 
ones, hunting crop and all. 

“Auntie, Daddy says you are a dreamer . . . are you 
dreaming now ?” the questioning face with its dimpled chin was 
held as high as the slender neck could stretch. 

This gave me a hint as to how I was looking. I made an 
effort to frisk up. 

“T hope I am, Syl, I hope I shall dream till-to-morrow and 
wake up happy !” 

“You are going to hunt?” 

“Yes, but . . . .” I kissed her and ran out to mount. 

A moment more and we were all ambling along to the cover. 
Renard was off before we were wellin. A brisk run down to 
Ermington’s hanging woods, and he doubled back another way 
to Cleeve, where we killed in the meadow below the west lodge. 

This brilliant little /ever de vrideau was followed by blank 
“draws,” and so—did I not know it all before ?—away to the 
moors. 

It was drawing near. 

My heart beat so I do not know how I kept my seat. I rode 
close to Ben, watching his face which seemed to me to have 
changed. -We made more than one fruitless cast. I persuaded 
Dick to. propose going home. 

“This is rot, Ben, let’s jog back.” 

But even as he spoke the music that was so dear to Ben’s soul 
came from the hounds. 

“For’ard! For’ard!” he cried. 

Away we went. I as near as possible and Dick just in my 
rear. The white terror in my face had frightened him. The 
pace was tremendous. Without a check we made direct for that 
Spot. 

“ Dick,” I gasped, though nothing had happened, “he’s ill!” 
I cried under my breath a few steps further. “J saw him 
swerve |” 

Dick had seen this also. He spurred his horse till it bounded 
forward, and caught hold of Ben’s bridle. He was but just in 
time. Ben’s grip had relaxed, he reeled in his saddle. Tim 
Hawkes had sprung from his horse and placed a firm arm 
round his waist, or he would have fallen. There was plenty of 
help. 
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Once he opened his eyes, and seemed to enquire what we 
were doing. 

“Taking you home, Ben,” I whispered, for I could not speak. 

“You may do what you like with me,” and so murmuring 
again became unconscious. 

Great tears rolled down my cheeks. He must be very ill 
indeed to yield himself to the will of others without one effort 
at self-assertion. 

Thus a second time, Ben Starling was borne senseless from 
that fatal spot! Do you wonder the excited spirits of the moor- 
land proclaim that they have killed him ? 


What had happened was a sequel to the catastrophe of the 
race course ! 

“That ten years should have been allowed to elapse, was the 
marvel !” 

Thus the Faculty opined. Had I laid bare my knowledge of 
the spot and hour, they would have combated it with: 

“The assured result of undue exercise and excitement to one 
already predisposed to cerebral derangement.” 

Physicians must put everything to the test of material causes. 


We watched while Ben slumbered heavily many houss. 


Suddenly low-spoken words, but startling in the silence, reached 
us : 


“Tt comes from the Giver!” 

The Divine essence, the spirit spoke with mortal lips, gladden- 
ing us with the hope that though he was in the valley of the 
shadow, he was not unsupported. 

The trees—the beautiful trees he loved—threw their shadows 
on his lands. His blue eyes opened and were fixed on me. 

“Well, dreamer ?” 

He spoke distinctly. I fell on my knees at his side, but could 
win no further word. 

Later he was seized with convulsions, frequent and severe. 

“T doubt if he can see the New Year in!” said the doctor 
who remained. 

I knew he would not. I could weep no more, my eyes were 
dry. The year was breathing hard, its end was also near. Hand 
in hand should they step from among us to that unknown world, 
whose only portal is death. 


13 
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Now, in the tension and strain of my enduring spirit, that felt 
as though cleft in twain and left bleeding, a chilled voice 
thrilled my marrow with its icy breath and froze me with the 
lines : 

‘* How hard he breathes! Over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock; 
The shadows flicker to and fro, 


The cricket chirps, the lights burn low— 
Tis nearly twelve o’clock.” 


*Twas to me alone the voice came, only to me the dream. I, 
his sister soul, whose spirit lay bleeding when his soared away : 
blessed pioneer to Heaven! 

I looked down from my window the morning of the funeral, 
oblivious to everything save that my brother was about to be 
carried to his last earthly home. The driver of the hearse 
looked up, and stabbed afresh the riven heart. His face 
was the face of my dream! A vivid reality. A dark, hand- 
some, Jewish face, marred by that hideous walled eye, and the 
evil soul that doubled its malignity in a single mirror. 


EPILOGUE. 


YES, I often see 42m now. He comes to cheer me in my 
lonely, lonely lot. As he was before those fatal races, in all 
the comeliness of his manly beauty, the candid soul gazing out 
of his steadfast eyes. Or, ashe was after death, peaceful, sweet, 
serene. He knows now, I think, as he never knew before, how 
I loved him. 

I have opened my casement. An icy wind wends its way 
over the white snow and lays its chill touch on my heated brow. 
I have worked hard through the silent watches of the night. 
Will “Ze come now—now, when I have obeyed his mute 
behest ? He will come, I know, and he will thank me—for all 
the pain, the agony, I have endured in raking up the harrowing 
scenes that enwrapt his destiny. 

“Ah, yes. . . . What is itI feel? . . . The air is 
stirred by something I may not see! He comes ... my 
sight clears . . . . his eyes are shining, his hand points 
upwards . . . may my spirit float with his up, up the wide, 
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blue road and threading the stars, will he lead me to Heaven’s 
glittering gate? I—I——” 

The stars are paling when I am again conscious of earthly 
surroundings. 

“How and why did I stop so suddenly ?” I ask myself. 

The pen has dropped from my tired hand. It seemed, it 
always will seem to me, that I had been ¢vanslated. I say no 
more. . . . Whowwill believe my report if I write of Heaven 
and the angels ? 


‘¢ I drew my window curtains, and instead 
Of the used yesterday, there laughing stood 
A new-born morning. .. .” 


Another New Year had dawned. 

I sought my room and slept for hours. Weariness takes toll. 
I awake to find a sweet face bending over me, to hear loving, 
tender words. 

I spring up. It is Sylvia—a beautiful woman now, who has 
been abroad two years with her soldier husband. We had not 
hoped to see them for another week. 

“My darling! Tell me Iam not dreaming! 

“Not this time, auntie,” further demonstrating her actual 
presence by throwing her arms around me in a fashion that was 
all her own. “I have come, and I am never going to leave you 
alone any more. Do you remember how often we talked of the 
day when Daddy said ‘that I must a/ways stay with him.’ 
Always ! How short that a/ways proved! That was the very 
last talk we three had. And your dream—your realised dream 

it ought to be written down. I tried, but I cried so. . . 
I could not!” 

“ Darling,” I confessed, “last night, in the anniversary of /zs 
dying hour, I obeyed his wish and committed it to paper. 
Sylvia,” smoothing her pretty shining hair, “this is my 
reward. 7s spirit has sent you. And you promise that I shall 
never be alone any more.” 


PENFOUND CRAWFORD. 





GOLF FOR LADIES 


Golf for Ladies, 


“ WHAT! women on the links, and with clubs in their hands!” the 
mere suggestion of such a thing would have been a rude shock to 
some of those forefathers of the game whose names to-day read 
like ancient history, and whose tall, beaver-hatted, quaintly- 
costumed forms, as they appear in yellow old prints of famous 
matches at St. Andrew’s, make the spruce golfer of to-day smile 
superiorily. But the age of those heroes was the age when out- 
door exercise of every kind was debarred to women, when no lady 
was ever seen on horseback except on a pillion, when not one 
girl in a thousand could swim, when tennis was unknown to the 
sex, and cycling unheard of, when skating and cricket and row- 
ing were alike forbidden to them by the canons of an age that 
appears to have thought that as long as a woman could em- 
broider bead-work, and faint, when circumstances called for it, 
with promptitude and picturesqueness, her list of accomplish- 
ments was sufficiently full. 

Of all the many gifts which the present century has given to 
this half of humanity none has been more valuable than the 
large gift of liberty to take their pleasures sensibly and freely 
in the open air along with their husbands and brothers, and as an 
enthusiastic golfer myself, I am strongly inclined to say that the 
very latest development of this new liberty, the right to golf, is 
certainly not the least important. Half-a-dozen years ago it is 
very doubtful if there were a score of lady players between the 
Tweed and the Solent ; to-day they are everywhere, they claim 
their links wherever men’s links have been formed, and more 
than one club is wholly supported by their enthusiasm ; only a 
week ago a single metropolitan club mustered fifty couples of 
ladies for a Saturday competition, and one London sale-room is 
said to have sold last year ten thousand golf clubs, a large pro- 
portion of them to members of the gentler sex. In face of 
such facts as these no one can doubt the immense popularity of 
the game, or that it has added a new possibility of delightful 
exercise to those who cannot too soon understand that the culti- 
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vation of the muscle is the true antidote to the undue domina- 
tion of the nerve. 

It is a game, moreover, which everyone may enjoy except the 
actually blind, a game which may supply the needs of the most 
heroic exercise or the mildest of after dinner digestives ; young 
and old may play it with equal pleasure, and while it is good for 
hysteria and the many other subtle kindred sorrows of the 
century, it is as sovereign for the woeful maladies of depression 
and low spirits. It deserves in this connection the high 
encomiums of a grey old veteran of the green who once declared, 
as he stroked his grizzled beard and looked affectionately over 
the links amongst whose grassy hillocks and bunkers all his life 
had been spent, “ Ay, ay, sir! I have had many a sore and 
heavy trouble in my time,” and then, his face brightening as he 
spoke, he added, “ but praise Providence, never a one, sir, whicha 
good stiff game of the golf would not cure.” 

Golf in fact possesses the true characteristics of a perfect 
sport. Like the idea of a great book its discovery was an in- 
spiration. Everyone enters it high in hope with the dazzling 
fancy to lead them on that, if they excel, a fame may devolve 
upon them such as few others in these days attain to but the 
writers of heterodox novels and the manufacturers of successful 
soaps. The goal of perfection ever seems so near that the 
promise of to-morrow gilds the worst reverses of to-day, and yet 
that same tantalizing perfection is never guzte attained. Thus 
we are led on and on by the keen delight of a game in which no 
one plays two strokes quite alike, though he plays from ten to 
fourscore, finding health and pleasure amongst freer and fresher 
surroundings than wait upon any other recreation, and, whether 
we play well or ill, goaded by an ambition that never flags or 
grows old. 

The first requisite for good golf is an open space possessing 
some sort of turf, this being a sime gua non, though as to the 
exact nature of the surface, I can only say one man in his time 
will play on many kinds of turf, deriwing the greatest enjoyment 
from and making the best play on that which is the shortest and 
finest. Secondly, a sufficiency of broken ground is asked for 
by the scientific golfer, of whin bushes, gravel-pits, dykes, 
ditches and road to diversify the links and introduce difficulties 
into a recreation which would otherwise be hardly better than 
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parlour croquet, and might even come to deserve the criticism of 
one who described it as “an overgrown game of marbles played 
with extremely unsuitable instruments.” The very best golf 
courses are by the sea. We have only to mention Sandwich and 
Felixstowe in England to a follower of the exercise, Carnalea 
and Dublin in Ireland, and St. Andrew’s or Prestwick in 
Scotland, to conjure up in his mind visions of miles of undulating 
warren lands broken by patches of gorse and purple heather, by 
running brooks and miniature sand cliffs with the ever fresh sea 
sending in the strong breath of health along one side and a 
fringe of hill perhaps bounding it upon the other. But though 
these are the ideal links and no turf is ever quite so short and 
springy as the close, rabbit-cropped turf on the sand dunes, and 
no air quite so clear as the coast air, yet it is possible to make 
very good links inland, and there are in fact, it is said, more than 
four hundred of this latter kind already established in these 
islands. 

Whether links be under the shadow of Scottish mountains, with 
the scent of heather and peat smoke in the breeze, and nothing 
but the curlews and grouse to interrupt the players on a glorious 
nineteen-hole course, or whether they be in the modest suburban 
meadow where the lowlander makes pretence of golfing in a 
couple of hundred acres of dock and dandelion, the process of 
initiating a links is equally the same. The first duty of the 
professional who lays out the course is to decide upon the 
positions, at distances of two or three hundred yards from each 
other, of the nine or eighteen holes (according to the space 
available) constituting respectively the half and the full game. 

The next thing is to smooth and mow, and keep in lawn-like 
order, but not necessarily to level, a space of about twenty yards 
square round each hole, all the rest of the course being left in its 
natural condition, if this natural condition is reasonably good. 
The only other thing of importance to the game are the bunkers 
or difficulties. It is far the happiest when these exist naturally, 
but if they do not exist they must be made, the limit to their 
number and variety then being the extent to which it is per- 
missible to tamper with the property of the Lord of the Manor. 
Upon a green thus constituted the game is started, the object 
of each golfer being in “medal” play to get a ball, which 
must not be touched when it is once struck off save by the 
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clubs, round the entire set of holes in the fewest possible 
strokes, or, in “ match” play, to hole the ball at each green ina 
fewer number of strokes than the opponent has managed to do. 

As the whole art of the game is epitomised in its weapons, I 
will mention a few of the most important, with their special 
functions. When the novice comes to the “teeing” ground, the 
starting point for the first hole, marked on the turf by a line of 
whitewash, she puts down an india-rubber ring, a pinch of damp 
sand, or one of the ingenious little devices sold at every golfing 
shop for the ball to rest upon, and on that artificial tee the hard 
white gutta-percha golf ball is placed. From the moment it is 
struck away it must not be touched, except in one or two 
exceptional circumstances, until it is lifted triumphantly from 
the bottom of the coffee-cup hole, towards which the novice 
urges it with such varied and perplexing fortunes. 

Now in striking off from the tee, lady players are often 
singularly ineffective. You will see a beginner approach the 
innocent white ball as though it were a rattle-snake, or an Irish 
“political argument” in the shape of a pound of dynamite at 
least. The foresaid beginner having very strategically got up 
to the object, then cautiously puts the tip of her club behind it, 
and standing as far off as she possibly can, contemplates the 
gutta-percha for an indefinite interval, a highly painful period 
of suspense to the bystanders, then suddenly straightening 
herself up as though her life depended on that one chance, lifts 
the club almost perpendicularly above the shoulder, and brings 
it down again with a splendid but misdirected energy which 
probably expends its force in cutting a sod out of the turf and 
hardly rolls the ball a dozen yards. It is very much the habit 
of ladies who have not passed this stage, to look with envious 
eyes on the two or three hundred yard driving of the men, and 
attribute the painful difference in the results to the superior 
strength of the latter. But having watched hundreds of players 
of both sexes making this shot from the tee, I am firmly 
convinced that there is no physical reason whatever why women 
golfers should not drive, if not quite as far as their kinsmen, 
yet far enough to astonish themselves and their companions in 
the misfortunes of this initial golfing pons asinorum—and I owe 
them my best apologies for the expression. 

The player who is going to drive off from the tee, should 
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follow somewhat such a procedure as this. She should not first 
take up her stand and then afterwards reach over to the ball 
with the club as best she may, but rather make that object the 
pivot of what follows, and putting the head of the weapon down 
so that the maker’s name is directly behind it, should hold the 
handle loosely in her hands and “come to an anchor” as it 
were, at whatever seems the easiest and least constrained distance 
from the ball. Then, standing firmly, her heels perhaps eight 
or ten inches apart, her hands with the knuckles turned some- 
what downwards having a comfortable srip of the upper middle 
of the handle, not slipping off the extreme end of the leather 
as is the way with some ladies, she will be ready to play the 
stroke. Keeping both eyes steadily on the ball and gripping 
her club firmly with the /¢ft hand and comparatively loosely 
with the right, the club head is drawn lightly backwards along 
the grass a few inches and then slowly upwards, all in the same 
curve, till the hands are level—say with the shoulders, when 
a perceptible pause is made and then the club descends or 
should do so, not like a chopper, straight downwards, but with 
constantly increasing speed exactly on the same lines as it rose. 
The great tendency of beginners in playing this stroke, is to 
put far too much strength into it. They act as though the golf 
ball were a round shot fora sixty-four-pounder and squander so 
much untutored energy upon it that disaster is inevitable. The 
great things to be remembered are to keep your eyes immovably 
on that part of the ball you intend to hit, to hold lightly with 
the right hand if you are going to swing the club high, and 
above all, to remember good driving is far more a matter of 
smooth easy curves than of hard thumping. 

The ball is now in play, and you have committed yourself to 
those thousand and one chances which make up half the pleasure 
of the game. It all depends, you know as you walk forward, on 
how your ball lies what sort of a second shot you are to have. 
Wherever it rests there it must be played, with the exception 
of those few instances in which it is absolutely unplayable, when 
it is picked up and dropped behind the obstruction with the fine 
of one stroke. If the lie is bad and the ball is found in coarse 
grass, sand, or cupped in a little hollow, a short-bladed “iron,” 
or “niblick,” with faces very much turned back to insure giving 
the ball a good “loft,” may be necessary. Holding the handle 
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now firmly with both hands, as you will hardly need to raise 
it higher than the waist, you make a short careful stroke, and 
if you get clear of the impediments and the ball rests fairly for 
the following play, you may be well satisfied even though the 
distance it has travelled is but small. Should fate, however, have 
blessed you with a good lie, and on coming up to the ball you 
see that it stands clear and fair on short turf,a sight dear to 
every golfer, then you may trust to the “cleek,” a very fairly 
good driving club which does not raise the ball high in the 
air, but gives it a low trajectory with an indefinite amount of 
run afterwards. For these reasons this club must not be used 
when there are many obstacles about, and especially if you are 
approaching a hole encircled by gorse or whin bushes, or other 
dangers. 

The last or “ approaching ” stroke is the most difficult of all, 
and yet it must be learned, for under such circumstances as 
those just mentioned, you may find yourself within twenty or 
thirty yards of the inviting, smooth-kept green that contains the 
goal you have been aiming at so patiently, with a nasty stiff 
barrier of gorse to be carried directly in front and plenty more 
gorse beyond the green again to entrap a ball that goes too far. 
A “niblick” would perhaps not clear the near thicket, and a 
“cleek” would either plunge you headlong into it or skim the 
ball deep into the prickly forests beyond. Under these circum- 
stances you take your faithful “iron” again, and with this and a 
short half stroke when you become expert, you may lift the ball 
over any intervening difficulties and drop it “dead” on to the 
green with beautiful accuracy. A ball well played thus does 
not roll more than a yard or two after it touches the ground 
owing to a backward spin or under-cut given to it by the 
peculiar conformation of the club used. Tennis players will 
readily understand this, and on the principle alluded to at the 
latter game I have frequently undercut a ball enough to make it 
fly into the enemy’s court, drop at his feet, and then bound 
directly back into my own. But the swift slicing stroke which 
accomplishes this at tennis would be ruinous at golf. In the 
latter case we must rely entirely upon the angle of the club face, 
contenting ourselves with a true, straight hit well underneath 
the ball, and an accurate proportion of the strength used to the 
distance to be covered. If the hands in making the stroke are 
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in advance of the ball below them its loft will be less ; if they 
are much behind it then that commonest of all errors will happen, 
and instead of striking the object with the surface of the iron, 
we shall hit it with the sharp front edge of the bottom or sole, 
and from that contact the ball will run swiftly along the ground, 
only too probably, deep into the misfortune in front it was 
intended to avoid. 

But supposing the stroke made and the “Silverton” or 
“Eclipse” safely landed “dead” within a few feet of the hole 
which, indicated by its flag, lies somewhere in the middle of the 
undulating bit of close-mown greensward which is to the golfer 
what the last long straight under the grand stand is to the racing 
man, and the green cloth roulette table to the gambler—then 
comes the final and perhaps the most important stroke of all. 
Anyone looking at the iron-lined hole lying so temptingly 
ready at the foot of its bit of red bunting would think it the 
easiest thing in the world to safely roll the ball that lies so near 
and convenient into its open mouth, Yet it is a fact that half 
the matches played by golfers are lost or won on the green, and 
to’ “putt” well will often redeem abominable driving. The 
invariable fault with beginners here is to tap the ball instead of 
giving it a smooth, steady, following stroke. The perpendicular- 
faced putting club, held lightly but firmly in both hands, should 
swing like a pendulum over the ball while the player notes the 
direction and distance, and then, resting gently for a moment 
behind it, another swing, like a movement of the same pendulum, 
should send the ball evenly rolling—not hopping—into the goal. 
It is sometimes a help when the hole is far off to select a blade 
of grass or a daisy leaf close to the ball and make up your mind 
that if you can putt over that a continuation of the line will 
certainly carry the ball into the hole; it is alsoa golden maxim 
with golfers to “be up,” for they argue with reason that no 
amount of straightness can be crowned with success if the ball 
has not strength to reach the hole. Easy as all this may seem 
and easy as it undoubtedly becomes by practice, it is yet a fact 
that many players who will get creditably over a quarter of a 
mile of rough ground in three or four strokes will spend haif-a- 
dozen rolling vapidly about a putting green no bigger than their 
drawing-room carpet. 

Patience corrects this to a great extent, and brings hand and 
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eyes into such union as makes possible play which is not adroit- 
ness to an onlooker, but magic rather. For a beginner to watcha 
really expert golfer is a revelation and a liberal golfing education. 
He or she will notice the easy, graceful, rise and descent of the 
expert’s club in driving with no jerk or interruption in it, and 
the amazing bird-like flight of the white “putty” that results. 
They will mark the past master loft his ball in a single stroke 
perpendicularly out of gravel-pits which would have been 
vales of tears for the apprentice and abiding places for half an 
hour for them. They will watch with admiration and awe 
while the ball is swept boldly out of bad lies with more certainty 
and precision than they could have been sure of from the nicest 
of sand-tees, and finally they will marvel to see how surely the 
old hand will note every inequality of the putting green, and, 
allowing for them all, will send with a turn of the wrist the ball 
trundling into the hole with the surety and despatch of a rabbit 
going to its favourite burrow over the sinuosities of the yellow 
sand dunes. 

It would be possible to fill many pages with accounts of the 
pleasures and pains of this delightful game, but everyone who 
plays golf will learn these as they go, and here to-day I have 


only dwelt upon the bare and rudimentary tactics of a sport 
which admits of the highest science and the finest exercise, 
which costs little or nothing after the light original outlay, 
and lastly brings—best of all things—health and vigour in its 
train. 


EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 
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Hutumn Leaves and Winter Singers. 


IT is sufficiently near the truth to say that the order of 
succession observed by trees in their budding is repeated in the 
fading season, so that by watching one process it is quite easy to 
forecast the other. 

The sycamore is usually the first to show signs of returning 
activity after the winter’s rest; then the elm, whose flower- 
ing season is already past, puts forth its rough, lob-sided leaves. 
The horse chestnut next opens its sticky buds to display the 
wealth of foliage, and noble flower spike. Almost simultaneously 
the beech covers itself with its delightful spring vesture of fresh, 
pale, glossy green. Then ash and oak, lingering often far behind 
the rest, bring up the rear of the procession—not always in the 
same order, it is said, and thereby hangs a prophecy of good or 
bad weather ; but the oak is usually the latest. 

’ When autumn comes, the sycamore once more leads the van. 
In this country at least, the appearances are rather interesting 
than attractive. Toward the end of August or beginning of 
September, certain large black spots or patches appear on the 
leaves ; these are caused by a certain fungus, and have nothing 
to do with the natural process of decay, although they probably 
hasten it on. The leaves shrivel up in an unsightly way, instead 
of passing through the attractive phases of other autumn foliage, 
or that of the sapling sycamore, while yet unattacked. 

This fungus has a singular life history. It drops along with 
the leaf, and shares its winter wanderings. Driven about by the 
winds, and lashed by the rain, and all the while clinging to its host, 
it finds rest and shelter at length about the roots of the hedge- 
row. Not till the succeeding May does it ripen its spores, and 
shed them on the air, to float up among the branches, and begin 
their life history afresh. There they patiently bide their time 
till the waning vigour of the leaves gives them the advantage. 
So numerous are these spores that the air must be full of them. 
It would need much patience and the labour of a long 
September day to find one leaf in a full-grown tree which had 
escaped. I am informed, on good authority, that in Ireland the 
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sycamore shows no sign of this fungus. If it be so, itis an 
interesting fact, and argues either exceptional vigour, prevailing 
west winds, or the inability of the light spores to float across 
the Irish Channel. Possibly the immunity is only local. 

The other trees follow in their order, and their foliage passes 
through the natural transitions. The elm fades into yellow. 
The outer branches of the stately horse chestnut clothe them- 
selves in warm russet, with here and there a polished nut shining 
through. The beech trees are set on fire, and burn for days un- 
consumed, the most conspicuous feature in the Autumn land- 
scape. The tassels of the larch fade into the faintest yellow. 

Then comes the contest between the ash and the oak which 
will be last. One day, late in October, the leaves of the former 
lose ever so little of their bluish green, but not so little as to 
escape the notice of its rival. The great oak on the far side of 
the stream, not a leaf in whose vast expanse is yet turned, shouts 
a“Ho! ho! ho!” of triumph. 

“But you are nearer the water,” says the ash petulantly, “and 
some of your rootlets must run under the very bed of the 
stream.” 

“When was ever any one beaten who couldn’t find an excuse ?” 
rejoins the oak. 

But the advantage is not great, at most only a day or two. 
To one who was not living near or visiting the scene frequently 
they would seem to pass simultaneously, the one into a pale, the 
other into a richer brown. So little time is there between that 
the least thing may make all the difference, and there is some- 
thing in what the ash says about the position of the oak 
accounting for its victory. 

Now the last tint has been added, and just for about a week, 
more or less, according to the season, before the winter storms 
approach and the night frosts get too keen, all remains unruffled 
and unsoiled. The wind blows softly from the south-west ; the 
sun breaks through the thin morning veil of mist, and brings 
out all the brightness and variety. 

This is the mild reign of Autumn, who spreads over the land- 
scape her royal vesture of divers hues, from the bright red of 
the beech, through crimson and the russet brown of horse 
chestnut, to the light yellow of elm and larch, sobered by dark 
fir trees, and with ground shades of fading pasture or turnip 
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field, or freshly turned soil. At no other time is Nature so 
queenly, so richly and rarely beautiful. 

The music which accompanies these interesting changes, and 
continues through the dead season and on till the next spring 
time, if not very varied, is sufficiently rich and rare. Where 
some people get their autumn and winter singers from it were 
hard to tell. It cannot be from observation, unless the same 
species sing in one place, and not in another, only a few miles 
distant. All birds may, and do, occasionally, under exceptional 
conditions, sing out of season. A bright spell of spring -like 
weather in December will cause the most silent and unresponsive 
to ignore the many snow-storms still to be passed through before 
spring is reached. I, myself, have heard nearly every resident 
bird break out into some suggestion of its spring song. But 
under ordinary circumstances, when winter is winter, the list of 
the singing-birds isa very short one. 

The accepted theory about the birds’ song is that it belongs to 
the breeding season, which may be roughly said to extend from 
February to July. “The male wants to charm his mate,” says 
. Darwin. “The male is in a state of exuberant vitality at that 
time,and gives vent to his high spirits in song,” says Wallace. Now, 
in winter birds don’t breed, and are usually more or less out of 
condition from scarcity of food. We should require some third 
theory to account for the many species some people have dis- 
covered to have a winter song. But first of all we should re- 
quire to be convinced that they do sing with any measure of 
regularity. 

The lark certainly is for the most part silent. It would amaze 
rustics, however it might affect town people, or cabinet naturalists, 
to hear him daily from aloft. A stray lark is sometimes guilty 
of the indiscretion, but not the species, Of all birds he seems the 
least likely to break into untimely song. His amorous emotions 
must be of the most pronounced description, if we may judge 
from his passionate strains, and his health must be exuberant 
to have surplus energy to throw away on so many visits to the 
clouds. We can scarcely imagine a half-starved, uninspired lark 
besieging Heaven’s gate with jubilant melody. 

The missel-thrush too is silent. He joins his fellows in the 
autumn, and passes the winter in flocks. Now, as a rule, birds 
don’t sing when they are flocking. Only when he thinks of 
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choosing his mate does he find his voice. He leaves the main 
body and pairs earlier than other birds, and this may account 
for the confusion about his song. Early in February or even 
late in January he takes his place on the topmost whorl of the 
spruce fir, and begins. Now February is our coldest month, and 
the inevitable March blizzard follows, and we can readily imagine 
the topcoated and muffled naturalist noting down with shivering 
fingers the interesting observation that the bird sings in winter. 
Even then his song, long unrehearsed, comes back to him by 
degrees, so that we are in the habit of distinguishing between 
the early and the late song. It may bea week or two before 
the notes are full, firm and clear. Neither blackbird nor song 
thrush sings. Chaffinch, greenfinch, linnet and yellow hammer 
are all silent. 

We have only two regular winter singers, z.¢., the robin and the 
water ousel. These may be heard any day, the former every- 
where, the latter by the stream side. The robin, who is best 
known as the silent beggar on the window-sill, when the snow 
lies deep over the landscape, is our autumn bird par excellence. 
At that season it is possible to take a rough census of the district, 
for all seem to be vocal. His colours blend so perfectly with the 
foliage that it is impossible to detect him where he sits. He 
drops out of the beech, and his red breast makes him undis- 
tinguishable from the falling leaves. But his song, clear, pure 
and delightful, comes forth from every fading tree. 

Why the robin should sing when other birds are silent it were 
hard to say. I have tried to find out for myself, and have asked 
others, but without arriving at any satisfactory explanation. He 
is a soft-billed bird, like those which leave us on the approach of 
winter to spend a second summer, and probably continue their 
song, elsewhere. To utter a paradox, he is a migrant that does 
not migrate. It may be that he migrated once, and sang 
all the year round, but got too lazy for the long journey, and 
stayed behind, trusting to pick up a precarious living here. 
Only he kept up the practice of song as an interesting survival 
of a previous condition. The so-called hedge-sparrow—he is no 
relation whatever of the common sparrow—is the only other 
soft-billed bird which does not migrate, and that may account for 
his occasional attempt at song. Very low and feeble song it is ; 
not loud and clear like the robin’s. 
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The water ousel is our second singer. It needs a practised 
ear to catch the sound above the rush and tumble of running 
water, so exquisitely does it blend with the deeper sounds of inani- 
mate nature. Like the current, the song is continuous, without be- 
ginning and without end. Following the sound the eye has little 
difficulty in picking out the white-breasted singer sitting on the 
edge of the waterfall, or on some boulder in the very centre of 
the rushing stream. May he not be singing in imitation or for 
sympathy? We have seen how his song harmonizes with, and 
even mimics the continuity of the water. Your cage bird is 
silent, but start the spinning wheel or sewing machine and it 
will go hard but he will outnoise you, cease and he too will be 
silent. In some such spirit of rivalry or imitation, may not this 
bird, who is never out of hearing of the gurgle or ripple, whose 
flight is down the very centre of the current, whose favourite 
perch is some stone, round which the water noises and sparkles, 
sing all the year round? And is there not a good reason 
why he should be vocal when others of his kind, who haunt the 
silent woods or retired hedge-rows, are dumb? For is that not 
the very season when the bed of the stream is full, and the 
merry din is at the loudest ? 

I do not mean to say that the account of the robin’s song, or 
the water ousel’s song must be taken as gospel; but a probable 
explanation seems to me better than none. I find that the 
majority of people have never asked themselves why it is so, 
or why autumn leaves colour at the close of summer, and fall 
on the approach of winter. Surely there is a good deal here to 
occupy vacant minds, to fill the leisure moments of busy lives, 
and to rebuke those who are disposed to regard the world as 
used up and life as not worth living. Little things in themselves 
no doubt, but suggestive and full of interest, notwithstanding. 
One can scarcely move between our hedge-rows, with their fading 
foliage and scarlet berries—noiseless except for the clear note 
from amid the deep red of the mountain ash, without having 
his senses filled with the surrounding beauty, and his mind stirred 
to pleasant guesses, and led on to far-reaching thought. 


J. H. CRAWFORD. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE EVANGELICAL MULE COLLAPSES. 


A NIECE of Mrs. Ferrier’s had taken Zia’s place when she was 
summoned home on account of the loss of the Olympus, but at 
the end of three days the aunt and niece were so thoroughly 
tired of each other, that the niece went off in a huff, and Mrs. 
Ferrier was left alone, chuckling over her grim humour, which 
had driven her niece away. 

When Zia returned she found, to her surprise, all the blinds 
drawn down ; but as the servant did not know the reason, she 
concluded it was out of compliment to her. Mrs. Ferrier was 
the sort of person to delight in closed shutters, mutes, plumed 
hearses, and all tie other conventional signs of woe. 

“Where is Miss Ferrier?” asked Zia. 

“She has gone, ma’am, they quarrelled like cat and dog. 
Mistress has been alone since Monday, but she would not send 
for you.” 

“Dear me, I am very sorry, I would have come back before if 
I had known!” 

“She has been very well till this morning, when she ordered 
all the blinds to be pulled down, and no one to be admitted. 
She has had nothing all day but tea and toast!” said the 
servant. i 

“Oh dear!” sighed Zia, as she went into the drawing-room, 
where Mrs, Ferrier was seated in the gloom of darkened 
windows, with a huge Bible open on her knees, over which she 
had evidently been napping, as her spectacles were on it. 

Two or three volumes of sermons were on a little table by 
her side, and all the tracts, letters, literature, money-boxes, and 
other properties of the Evangelical M.U.L.E. were packed up in 
a heap in a corner of the room. 

“Well, dear Mrs. Ferrier, how are you ?” said Zia. 


14 
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“Very bad, my dear, very bad,” said the old lady in a very 
faint voice, scarcely above a whisper. 

“T am so sorry, why did you not send for me?” 

“You could do nothing, my dear, nothing! Had you re- 
mained a true Christian, you might have sympathised with me; 
but I must bear this last chastisement of the Lord alone,” said 
the chastised one in the same tone. 

“Have you had any bad news? Mr. Ferrier is not ill, I 
trust ?” 

“No, my dear, no. Scott is quite well. There is a letter for 
you downstairs from him ; but I should like tea first, I have had 
nothing since breakfast,” continued Mrs. Ferrier, still speaking in 
this mysterious whisper. 

“Why are the blinds down? May I draw them up? It is so 
gloomy,” said Zia. ' ‘ 

“No, my dear, let them be. Darkness is better suited than 
light to such trouble as this. It is a dreadful shock to me. Did 
your sister mention it?” 

“Do you mean the loss of the Olympus? That has indeed 

“been a shock to us all,” said Zia, thinking it really didn’t concern 
Mrs. Ferrier very much. 


“The Olympus, no. That is a mere trifle in comparison with 
this calamity. There, only a hundred or two lives were lost, but 
this may affect thousands of precious, precious souls. Ah!” 
and she shook her old head, and tried to squeeze out some 
tears. 


“But what is this calamity that obliges you to fast and shut 
up the house?” said Zia, beginning to feel impatient. 

“ Ah! it is indeed a terrible calamity, almost a national one, 
for its sphere was increasing every day.” 

“T believe it is something to do with that wretched old Mule,” 
thought Zia, who was longing to go for her letter from Mr. 
Ferrier. 

“The worst of it is the sad disgrace that is mixed with it. It 
is a dreadful fall, terrible, terrible, ah!” said the old lady, and 
she sighed again. 

“It must have something to do with her daughter-in-law,” 
thought Zia, who could scarcely restrain her curiosity, but she 
knew any sign of impatience would only postpone the dénoue- 
ment. 
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“Let us have tea, and then you can tell me about it,” said Zia, 
as the tea was brought in. 

“What is that ?” said Mrs. Ferrier, loudly and sharply, as the 
servant put some muffins in the fender. 

“Muffins, ma’am.” 

“Muffins! Take them away, I can’t touch muffins to-day. 
Bring me some dry toast, and tell cook to make me a rice- 
pudding for my dinner,” said Mrs. Ferrier, losing her voice again. 

“JT should like some muffins, please, Mary, I am hungry after 
my journey,” said Zia, who had no intention of afflicting her 
soul by fasting, because Mrs. Ferrier desired it. 

“Umph! ‘Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die,’ 
seems to be your rule,” said Mrs. Ferrier. 

“T don’t feel at all merry, I came from a very sad house,” said 
Zia, sorrowfully, thinking how different her welcome would have 
been had Mr. Ferrier been at home. 

“And you have returned to one darkened by sin, which is 
worse than sorrow. Miss Percival, the Evangelical M.U.L.E. is 
utterly ruined—ruined, and all by the wickedness of one man. I 
don’t know when I have received such a shock since Mrs. Scott 
Ferrier eloped, as I did to-day, when I learnt that Mr. Morton 
had absconded with every penny of the society’s money which 
he could lay hands on; and he has left us debts it will take all 
our promised subscriptions for this year to pay off, the good-for- 
nothing scoundrel,” said Mrs. Ferrier, who had found her voice 
again now. 

“Tam not surprised, my mother said she thought he was a 
scamp, and she is an excellent judge of character ; moreover, 
from what Gem told me of him, I knew he was a horrid man.” 

“Had she any idea of this? Was that why she left?” 

“Oh, no, she heard of something that suited her better. No, 
Gem knew he was a hypocrite, but I don’t think she suspected 
him of dishonesty,” said Zia, resigning herself to listen to a full 
account of the calamity before she ventured to get her letter. 

“To-morrow, my dear, before I am down, I will get you to 
pack up all those tracts and things, and send them away. I 
wish to have everything removed that can remind me of this 
sad failure. Evideritly I was not sufficiently holy to succeed 
in such a labour of love. The Lord has mercifully shown me 
my weakness, while there is yet time to amend. Something 
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there was not quite perfect in our method, so He overthrew our 
work.” 

“Shall I ever be able to read that letter?” thought Zia; but 
Mrs. Ferrier continued to hold forth in the same strain, until the 
first dinner-bell rang, and then Zia ran down and got the 
precious letter, and carried it to her room. She had not time to 
read it then, for she had to unpack before she could change her 
dress, so she slipped it into her pocket to read while Mrs Ferrier 
had her after-dinner nap. But Mrs. Ferrier was very wide awake 
that evening, and never even nodded, but talked of the mys- 
terious ways of Providence in choosing such vile instruments as 
Mr. Morton to perform such noble work as that of the M.U.L.E,, 
till at last in self-defence, Zia proposed cribbage, and they played 
till the servants and their Bibles came in at ten o'clock, when Zia 
retired. 

She knew this letter probably contained her fate, for she felt 
sure Mr. Ferrier would not write to her till he knew whether his 
wife were alive or dead. She knew her own earthly happiness 
depended on the life or death of this woman. If she were alive, 
Zia felt she must say good-bye to all hopes of happiness in this 
world ; she could never love again, nay, what was worse, she 
could never cease to love Scott Ferrier, even though it were a 
sin to love him. 

“Tf she is alive, it will kill me,” thought Zia, before she ventured 
to break the seal, for now that she was free to read it, a presenti- 
ment of evil held her hand; she longed and dreaded to know 
her fate. 

At last she took courage and opened it; she saw at a glance 
it was not a love letter, and she guessed Mr. Ferrier had either 
found his wife, or was still ignorant of her fate ; then curiosity 
conquered fear and she read as follows: 


“ Malta. 
“My DEAR MISS PERCIVAL, 

“ Prudence obliges me to address you thus, for I am at 
present no wiser than when I left you. All I know is the result 
of my search is of far more consequence to me than I imagined ; 
in other words you are more to me than I was aware of. I 
think it is due to you to tell you what decided me to come to 
Malta, rather than follow Blanchard to New York ; but the truth 
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is, I do not believe Mrs. Scott Ferrier was with Lascelles when 
he died. I once had a letter from her about a year after she left 
me, and the post-mark was Malta. I burnt it unread, but if as I 
think it was asking my forgiveness, I can’t help thinking she 
would not leave the place, which is so small, that I am almost 
sure to find her, if she is still in the island. 

“ Noone knows I received that letter; I could not bring myself 
to tell Blanchard, but that is the clue to my coming here. At 
present all my enquiries have been fruitless ; the English priests 
here have never heard of her, which does not surprise me, nor 
the English doctors. It is of course useless to enquire among 
the English residents, as she would be completely ostracised, 
unless she has managed to get into society under an assumed 
name which I think unlikely. 

“ Rest assured I shall leave no stone unturned to discover if she 
is still alive; if she is I have quite decided what I shalldo. I 
should have done it at my mother’s death had I never met you. 
I shall do it now if my wife is still alive and consents, for I must 
get her consent, I shall do it for your sake and my own. A 
dispensation is necessary, but I believe I can obtain that ; I shall 
go to the altar. I shall study at Louvain, so as not to return to 
England until I am ordained priest. You will then be free as 
indeed you are practically now, and I shall not feel you are 
fretting your sweet young life out waiting till I am able to make 
you my wife ; that would be horrible for us both. 

“If however I find I am a widower, then I shall be back as 
quickly as wind and steam can bring me to my little Zia, 
whom may God ever bless. 

“T had a good passage, but oh! how I missed my sweet 
secretary ; how I missed her and yet she was ever in my 
thoughts. Zia, whom I dare not call my own, sweet Zia; do 
you think of me? Sometimes I hope you don’t, for I don’t 
want you to suffer, if it turns out we must never be more to 
each other than we are now. 

“Good-bye, little girl. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“SCOTT FERRIER.” 


Zia’s first feeling on reading this was, how sweet it was to be 
loved ; she cherished the feeling ; her emotional nature liked to 
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draw all the sweetness out of her feelings as the bee delights in 
sipping honey from the flowers. 

Her next sensation was an intense curiosity to know whether 
Mrs. Scott Ferrier were alive or dead ; then, being imaginative, 
she tried to fancy how delightfully happy she would be if there 
were no obstacle to her marriage with the naturalist; she 
pictured him writing or perhaps telegraphing to tell her of his 
freedom ; his return home and their meeting ; and then having 
luxuriated in the joy these imaginations conjured up, she tried 
to look at the other side of the question. 

Suppose his wife were still alive ; but Zia had not the courage 
to suppose anything of the kind; then her conscience must 
needs wake up and suggest she had no right to suppose any- 
thing else until she heard of her death ; then conscience ordered 
her to banish him from her thoughts, and she pleaded this was 
impossible, and fell on her knees and prayed, and so half the 
night was spent, and not until a few hours before it was time 
to get up did Zia fall asleep, tired out with her various emotions. 

The next day she was so busy, fortunately, performing the 
obsequies of the Evangelical M.U.L.E. that it was only in the 
evening when the cremation, by which means its remains were 


disposed of, was over that she had time to indulge in her own 
private hopes and fears. 

Another restless night, and then the next morning she 
received a telegram from Gem, which contained such wonderful 
news, that Scott Ferrier, his wife, his mother, the M.U.L.E. 
and everything but her own family affairs was driven for the 
time out of Zia’s thoughts. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MRS. PERCIVAL FAILS TO UNDERSTAND GEM. 


THE letter which caused so much excitement in Wareham 
Rectory, was from the resident medical officer in a New York 
hospital and ran as follows: 
“Fever Hospital, 
“ New York, 
“May 17th. 
“DEAR MADAM, 

“Two days ago a gentleman was brought here in an 

unconscious state, having been found in a fainting fit in a tram- 
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car. There was a letter in his pocket-book from you, with the 
address to which I am sending this at the top of it. There 
were also a few visiting cards with the name, the Rev. J. Percival, 
upon them, but no address. 

“ He is suffering from fever and is delirious, and at the best it 
will be some weeks before he will be fit to leave his room. He 
will receive the best advice and attention we can give him; but 
he is in such a precarious state, that I dare not buoy you up 
with any false hopes of his recovery. 

“Nothing upon him affords any clue to where he is staying, 
but he had plenty of money, both English and American, in his 
pockets ; this I have taken care of. 

“Should you contemplate coming over here on receiving this 
letter, it would be well to cable to me first to know how he is, 
I trust I may be able to report favourably, 

“T am, dear madam, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“G. DUNCAN.” 


The fifteenth of May was the day on which the Olympus had 
sailed, so it was clear Mr. Percival was not on board her when 
she went down. Hence the delight of Gem and Mrs. Percival. 

Their joy was tempered with anxiety, for when they had all 
calmed down sufficiently to take in Dr. Duncan’s letter, they 
realised they had exchanged a certainty for an uncertainty ; before 
they had considered his death certain, now it was uncertain. 

They all agreed the first thing to be done was to cable to the 
hospital for a report, and Will undertook to do this and 
endeavour to find out when they might hope to get a reply. 
Until the answer came, they all avoided even speaking of going 
out to New York; and how to while away the weary hours of 
suspense they did not know, for Will returned about twelve 
o'clock to say they could not expect a reply before the evening ; 
so there were six hours to kill. 

Sir William, who till then had not vouchsafed to take the 
least notice of his son, caused a slight diversion, by sending a 
peremptory message that he wished to see Will and Happy at 
once. This message arrived just as they were sitting down to 
lunch, and knowing what a tyrant the old man was, they dare 
not stay toeat anything, but hurried up to the Park immediately. 
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They came back about three o’clock ravenous and furious with 
Sir William. 

“We are forgiven, and I hope I shall never be forgiven by Sir 
William again as long as I live,” said Happy, seating herself at 
the luncheon-table. 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Percival, for Gem had gone out. 

“ Because I was so hungry. I could have eaten him, only he 
was not nice enough, and he would go on lecturing and prosing, 
and he must have known we had not had any lunch.” 

“ Of course he knew, he did iton purpose. I know my father’s 
little ways. Itis the nurse’s doing that we are forgiven, she has 
worked upon his feelings till he was afraid to die without forgiving 
us. He wants us to go there to-day to stay, but that I refused, 
point-blank ; I told him till we heard from New York we could 
not leave you ; if it is good news we shall have to go to-morrow 
or the next day. Where is Gem?” 

“Gone for a walk; she could not sit still any longer. Did he 
mention her ?” 

“ Yes, and he said he had left her well provided for. It would 
not surprise me to find he has left Gem everything he could 
leave. I am sure she is welcome to it, he can’t cut off the entail 
and Happy and I can live pretty comfortably on that. I wish 
that answer would come,” said Will. 

“SodolI. This suspense is terrible. J dare not hope, and I 
won’t despair. Suppose we go for a walk across the meadows,” 
said Mrs. Percival. 

This was the first time she had been out since the news of the 
loss of the Olympus, and Will and Happy gladly accompanied 
her, for they were all too restless to settle to anything. The 
long hours wore slowly away and at last about six o'clock a 
telegram was brought in. 

“Open it, some one, I can’t,” said Mrs. Percival. Will seized the 
envelope, tore it open and exclaimed : 

“Hurrah! Thank God! Good news. Out of danger, that 
is all, only those three words. By Jove, Gem has fainted, look, 
Happy,” cried Will, for Happy and her mother were locked in 
each other’s arms, sobbing for joy, while Gem who had been 
looking over Will’s shoulder fell against him, and he just caught 
her in time to save her from falling to the ground. 

He put her on the sofa, and tears coming to her relief she 
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soon revived, but it was clear the strain of the last few weeks had 
been too much for her. She had kept up for her mother’s sake, 
when there was no hope, but now at this good news she gave 
way, while Mrs. Percival seemed to throw off ten years of her 
age, and recovered all her energy. 

“Now, Will, how can I raise the money for my passage? I 
shall go by the next mail! How much shall I want, and 
where am I to borrow it? I have not enough; will Mr. Baines 
advance it ?” 

“IT can give it you, mother. I have fifty pounds,” said Gem, 
who was anxious to repay her father the money she had raised 
on the Sévres cup and saucer. 

At first Mrs. Percival refused to take this money, thinking it 
was some of Gem’s earnings, and yet wondering at her having 
saved so much ; but at last she agreed to do so; and it was settled 
Mrs. Percival should sail on the following Saturday. 

That night Gem, as pale as a lily, walked into her mother’s 
room, her grand figure half-revealed, half-hidden in a loose white 
dressing-gown, and she told Mrs. Percival how the fifty pounds 
came into her possession. 

“T have never understood Gem, I never shall understand 


her,” thought Mrs Percival when Gem had gone back to her 
own room. 


“I am not sure that she won’t turn out the finest character of 
them all. She inherits her father’s good qualities. It must 
have cost her a great deal to confess that to me, though she was 
too angry when she took it to consider her actions, yet, as she 
says, when she thought it over in cold blood, she was not 
justified in taking it, though Percival had promised it to her. 
He will say she was; he will be much harder on little Zia for 
turning Catholic, than he will be on Gem for all her misdoings.” 

This was most probable; firstly, because Gem was _ his 
favourite daughter ; and secondly, because Mr. Percival, like many 
other Protestants, hated Catholicism far more than he hated Jews, 
Turks, infidels, or heretics. 

The next day Will and Happy, much against their inclination, 
took up their abode at the Park, while Gem helped her mother 
to prepare for the journey. It was decided she should remain 
at the Rectory until her father and mother came back, and 
Happy was to spend from Saturday to Monday with her, and 
help her to entertain the Jocum tenens. 
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This plan obliged Gem to give up all her London work for the 
present, she did this the more readily because she was not well 
enough to undertake it ; indeed she was not really well enough 
to be left alone, but Mrs. Percival was too much excited to 
notice it. 

Dr. Graves, however, calling to hear, about the good news of 
the Rector, observed her and prescribed for her, and told Happy 
to send for Zia to come and look after her. 

“Zia can’t come, she is taking care of old Mrs. Ferrier.” 

“Umph! I don’t understand modern young ladies at all ; it 
seems to me they will all do anything except the plain home 
duties Providence sets before them. Some of them call this 
religion, some call it altruism, some call it philanthropy, some call 
it woman’s rights, I call it self-will with a certain participle before 
it to strengthen it. Miss Gem is not fit to be left alone, she is 
overstrained with all this excitement, and unless I am mistaken, 
she has something else on her mind,” said Dr. Graves. 

“TI will come and stay with her, if Will will let me,” said 
Happy. 

“ He won't let you, your place is with him, and his place just 
now is with his father. I will send one of my girls up if Gem 
will haveher. If she won’t, the house must be shut up and she 
must go to Miss Zia. She can’t be here alone, at least I won't 
take the risk if she is, but don’t say anything to your mother; 
let her start in peace, poor soul! she has had enough to try any 
woman.” 

Dr. Graves was right in saying Gem had a secret trouble in 
addition to their anxiety about Mr. Percival, and her own dis- 
appointment with regard to Sir William. This last was rather 
a relief than a trial now she had got over the first mortification 
of being cheated out of a husband. 

She wondered now that she could ever have thought of 
marrying Sir William; she never would have done so had she 
not wanted to pique Major Blanchard and revenge herself on 
him for treating her so badly ; but she did not see at the time 
that she was acting like the traditional man who cut off his nose 
to spite his face. 

Sir William had made secret love to her for a long time 
before the daughters of Job struck; but though she had been 
flattered by his attentions, she had till she came back from 
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London considered them as absurd and out of the question. Then 
came the episode with Major Blanchard, and with it a wild 
desire to ride rough-shod over him. Willand Happy had defeated 
this desire, and though Gem had been furious at first, for her 
vanity and pride were wounded, she was now delighted to be out 
of Sir William’s clutches. . 

What then was this secret trouble? Gem probably could not 
and certainly would not have given it a name; the form it took 
was bitter disappointment every time the American mails came 
in and brought no letter from Major Blanchard; bad nights 
disturbed by longing to see him and fears that he had ceased to 
care for her; weary days spent in wondering at his silence, and 
conjectures as to whether he knew she was no longer engaged 
to Sir William, or whether he believed her to be married to 
him. 

This was her secret sorrow; the cynic may hope she will 
never have a worse; probably his hope will be gratified, for no 
troubles in after life are so bitter and hard to bear as the love- 
troubles of youth. 

The art of suffering well has to be learnt; we suffer better as 
we grow older ; few of us can plead at the end of life that we 


have had no opportunities of learning this accomplishment, most 
of us have had ample means of practising it, and the love troubles 
of our salad-days are excellent training for the future. 


CHAPTER XXxXI. 
SCOTT FERRIER IS SUCCESSFUL. 


A DAY or two after Mr. Ferrier posted his first letter to Zia, he 
made a discovery which removed all doubt from his mind as to 
his relations to Zia. 

The Maltese are very early risers, they are also very devout, 
and by six o’clock on week days most of the population have 
heard mass; the upper classes wait an hour later, but on 
ordinary days you rarely find a mass said after seven. Mr. 
Ferrier’s custom since he had been in the island was to go to 
St. John’s cathedral about six o’clock, and remain till about a 
quarter to seven ; but two days after he wrote to Zia he was 
tired, and did not get to church till nearly seven. 

To his surprise he found he was in time for mass at one of 
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the side altars, the candles were lighted, and a few Maltese 
women with faldettas over their heads, and one or two ragged- 
looking men and two English girls and their father were kneeling 
on prie-dieux round about the altar. 

Scott Ferrier took a chair and knelt down among them; 
glancing across to the opposite side of the recess which formed 
the chapel, he saw a woman kneeling in a confessional ; there 
was no curtain to screen her, so he had a full view of the 
kneeling figure, whose head at that moment was slightly raised, 
and her lips pressed to the grating at which she was whispering. 

She was dressed in black and wore a long black veil 
over the back of her bonnet; her face and figure were hidden ; 
but there was something in the pose of her head, and the outline 
of her shoulders, and more in the wave of a short curl which was 
visible on one side of her forehead which sent the blood tingling 
through Scott Ferrier’s veins, and made his heart beat quick and 
fast. 

Was it only a likeness, or was it the wife he dreaded to find? 

The head was bent now to receive absolution ; the curl was 
‘hidden ; the attitude was not one he had been accustomed to 
see his wife in, and the likeness was less striking. Yet the 
figure fascinated him; she would get up directly ; he must 
watch till then, he was too much excited to pray. 

Then the door of the priests’ part of the confessional opened, 
an elderly Italian priest came out and hurried into the sacristy, 
to vest for the mass he was about to say, and before he reap- 
peared the woman rose and turning round took a pvie-dieu 
opposite Mr. Ferrier, and as she did so, he saw the dark curly 
hair, the great hazel eyes, the still pretty face of the wife who 
had betrayed him nearly eight years ago. 

He saw the face but for a minute, for she covered it with her 
hands, on one of which he saw the wedding-ring he had placed 
there ; but there was not the faintest shadow of a doubt that it 
was she. If she looked across she must see him ; what then? 

He was too much astonished, too much torn with conflicting 
emotions to move himself, but at present she was too much 
occupied with her devotions to look up. The mass began and 
still Mr. Ferrier knelt spellbound ; would she stand up for the 
Gospel? If so she could hardly fail to see him. 

The Gospel was read, but the woman knelt on, her face in her 
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hands, motionless as a statue, and Scott Ferrier, knelt on, 
watching her. As the mass proceeded he thought he saw tears 
drop through the white fingers, and once or twice he was sure 
he saw her shoulders heave as witha sob. 

The sanctus-bell recalled him to attend to the more solemn 
part of the mass which followed, and he did not look up again 
till the bell rang for communicants to approach the altar. The 
woman he was watching rose, and in threading her way through 
the chairs passed so close to him that her veil brushed his 
clasped hands ; but her eyes were downcast, and she was quite 
unconscious of his presence. 

When she came back she would be obliged to raise them to 
find her own chair, she could scarcely fail to recognise him, what 
would she do? 

He could not tell from his past knowledge of her; this was 
not the woman who had left him eight years ago, that woman 
was young, lively, brilliant, vain, frivolous ; a flirt, thoughtless, 
restless, careless, irreligious, a Catholic in name, because he had 
refused to marry her till she became one; this woman was calm, 
penitent, devout, at rest, with traces of deep suffering on her 
face, and yet with a look of happiness he had never seen there 
before. 

Should he disturb that happiness, that calm, that peace, that 
rest P 

She had deliberately spoilt his life for hin ; she had blighted 
Tony’s; nay, more through her unconscious agency, another 
life that was dearer to him than his own or Tony’s had been 
spoilt ; what effect would his presence, if she were conscious of 
it, have on her ? 

Would it send a pang sharp as that he was now feeling 
through her heart ? 

Would it spoil the peace to which she had attained ? 

It would be no more than she deserved if it did, he thought 
bitterly ; but he could not do it. As she rose from the altar 
rails, he rose and pushed his chair behind a pillar—she should not 
see him. God had forgiven her, though, as he inwardly acknow- 
lsdged, he—her husband—had not—he thought he had. For the 
last five or six years, he had been labouring under the delusion 
that he had, but now in a moment, a flash of light revealed his 
inmost soul to him, and he knew down in his heart was a deep, 
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Savage anger against this woman. For one second he felt as if 
he could have torn her limb from limb, then the spasm passed, 
and the thought arose that if they were both summoned at that 
moment to appear before the Great White Throne, the woman 
who, by her sin, had placed herself outside Society’s pale, would 
stand a better chance of salvation than he whom the world 
counted a devout and holy man. 

He to feel such fierce, wild anger as this, just at the moment 
too, when he saw that his eight years’ prayers for that poor, 
sinful woman, had been more than granted. He bent his head 
in shame and sorrow at the thought, and when he again looked, 
there remained only a beggar waiting to beg of him, and himself 
in the church. 

Then he rose and rang the sacristy bell, and asked for the 
priest who had just said mass, and knelt at the grating where 
his wife had lately knelt, and the beggar grew tired of waiting 
and went away. 

When Scott Ferrier came out of the confessional, he had 
learnt his wife’s present address, that she had been for five years 
‘ under the direction of this priest who knew her intimately in 
private life also, that she had one little girl, and that she lived a 
quiet and devout life, educating her child herself at present, but 
hoping some day to become a nun, if he would consent. This 
simplified matters ; mutual consent was necessary for both of them 
before he could become a priest, or she a nun, so he left a message 
for her, telling her he had seen her and rejoiced at her repen- 
tance, and informing her he would consent to her embracing the 
religious life if she would consent to his becoming a priest. He 
added Tony should never—if he could prevent it—know of the 
stain on his mother’s character. 

Then he went back to his hotel to breakfast, and finding an 
Italian boat, bound for Naples, had just come in to coal, 
arranged to leave by her that day. Then he wrote to Major 
Blanchard, told him all he had discovered, and sent his sister’s 
address ; she was living under the name of Mrs. Blanchard. 
Then he took a photograph of Tony’s, wrote “Tony” on the 
back and sent it to the priest, with a note asking him to give it 
to Tony’s mother, and before he put it into the envelope he 
kissed it. 

Was it the kiss of forgiveness? Perhaps he meant it for that. 
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It is easy to kiss, too easy very often; it is hard to forgive, 
too hard for men and women sometimes. 

He had another letter to write, but he did not write it that 
day, he could not. Moreover he had not time to think how to 
say what he had to say; it was a letter to Zia, and he would 
rather have signed his own death warrant than write it. Life 
sets hard tasks to those that can perform them. Life sets its 
easy lessons to children and fools, who don’t always learn them. 

Scott Ferrier did not choose to do his hard task that day, he 
packed his portmanteaus instead, very badly he did it too. Then 
he hired a Maltese carriage with leather curtains, and delivered 
the photograph at the priest’s house, drove to the Strada Reale 
and bought some lace for Mrs. Ferrier, left cards on a few 
people he knew in Malta, went to his hotel to luncheon and for 
a siesta, and at five o’clock went on board the Italian boat, and 
sailed at sunset for Naples. 

To leave Malta by sunset is a dream of colour never to be 
forgotten. The sky is the loveliest blue in the world—except 
the blue of the sea—till the sun goes down and floods the sky 
and sea with rosy light, in gradations from the palest pink to 
deepest rose, till as you steam away, you seem to leave a fairy 
isle behind you. Even Scott Ferrier, who was keenly susceptible 
to the beauties of nature, in spite of his pain, felt soothed by it. 

When the sunset glow had died away, all his hopes of earthly 
happiness died with it. He felt chilled within and without, and 
he paced the deck for hours composing his last letter to Zia, 
then when the great stars shone like lamps in the clear sky, he 
went to his cabin and wrote it. 

It was very short, and had no beginning, only these few lines : 


“ At sea. 

“My wife lives. I saw her at mass this morning. I am on my 
way to Louvain to study for the priesthood, if I can obtain the 
necessary dispensation; 

“ Farewell, 
’“ScoTT FERRIER.” 


It looked very hard and cold when written, but he dared not 
trust himself to say more; for his own sake as well as Zia’s, he 
must assume a hardness, a coldness, he was—God help him—far 
from feeling. 
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So he kept the letter by him till he reached Naples, and then 
posted it, and calculated that before he reached Louvain Zia 
would receive it. He wondered what she would feel, what she 
would do! There was nothing, as far as he was concerned, for 
her to do, but what would she do ultimately—would she marry 
anyone else? 

He thought not. He told himself he hoped she would, and 
he thought he was telling himself the truth, but he was not, he 
did ot wish her to marry anyone else. In fact, if the cup he 
was drinking could be made bitterer, it would be by the know- 
ledge that she was going to be married. 

There is a great similarity between the partakers of the divine 
nature, and the dog in the manger. 

By the same post he sent a letter to his mother, telling her of 
the lace he had bought for her, and asking her to write to him 
to the Post-Office, Louvain. Never in his life had he longed so 
much for a letter from his mother as he did for this letter, 
because he hoped it would contain news of Zia. 

It did, in the postscript : 


“ Miss Percival has not been well lately, I think she is bilious. 


She looks yellow. She must take more exercise and Pyretic 
Saline.” 


(To be continued.) 





